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INTRODUCTION. 




T he peopraphical position of KsthifiwSd, or Saurgsktru as it waa* ori¬ 
ginally called, almost sunwinded as It ia by water, cuts It off from 
tlie rest of the mainland, save in the north where, by a narrow neck, 
it joiua^on to northern Gujarat. Its isolation was, perhaps, in olden 
more complete than it is now, when the gulf of Kachh, in its upper reaches, peiiO' 
trated further inland and was not so far separated from the head of the gidf 
of Cambay. Its connection with Gujariit and Riijputana, on the nort;Ii, has]' 
resulted, especiaUy in mediteval times, in its historical associations with those/ i 
countries being very closely interwoven. From early days the peninsula has 
thus formed a complete cul-fie-snc to invasions from the north, not only of tribes 
bent upon exploiting new regions and seeking new homes, but also of architeo- 
tnral styles and modes of worhisp which, hltering southwards through the Panjab 
and Sind, entered the country only to be brought up against its encircling belt 
of waters, and to spread along its southern shores. Hence the prevalence, in these 
parts, in early times, of Sun-worship, and temples whose ruins show a Teumrkable ^ 
likeness to those to he found in the valleys of * 

The whole of the southern and south-eastern districts constitnte classic 
ground, for it was here that Krishpa Jived and canrieil ont many of bis exploits 
after his departure from Mathura; and it was here, also, in the vicinity of 
the sacred city of PrahhSs-Pattan. that lie eventually met his death at the 
hands of a careless hunter. To describe his achievements in this legion would 
be to repeat much of what may be found in any book upon Hindu mythology. 

In those eaily days, when he is supposed to have lived, Snurnshtra was only 
p^ulated, to any extent, around its shores, and the central portion of the penin- 
sufa- w’as clothed with forests and was practically unoccupied : it Is. in the southern 
and S||^uth-castem parts that the oldest remains are found. For relics of a 
far-away prehistoric age we have only to go to the little island of Perim, off 
the coast near Gqgo, where the bones of long-extinct mammals are to be found, 
and where the fossilized mammoth has been succeeded by two monolithic ele¬ 
phants, one of ’which stiD stood intact upon the shore in 1840.^ In this south-eastern /, 


comer of Kathiawad we have the sites of the ancient towns of Yaiab hJ, Mul 
Dwarka (the ancient Dwiirka, said to have been destroyed by a tidal wave on the 
death of Krishjia), S^havpur, w here K rislu.ia married Hukminl, Tidshishyam, 
Sndan^nri (Porband ar), Srinagar, Vamaijisthall (Wanthall), and others; 
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2 SOMANATBA AND OTHliK MEDI.^VAL TBMl'LES IN KATKIAWAD. 

the fimltlliist cax'e-temples at JuuSgadh. Taliija, Dhank and Siddheavara; 

and the sacreil hilb of tiiniar and Palitana. In mediaeval times, however, 
central SaurSshtra must have been well populated, as we can pat her from the 
ver\* numerous ruins of highly decorated stone temples such as are found at 
Sejakpur, Thiiu, Auandapur, Parbadi, Chaubiiri and ailliwln; and it is with 
these, and the famous shrine of SomaMtha at Prabhas*Pattau, together uith 
some along the south coast, that we are concerned in this monograph. The 
cave-temples have already been fully described,^ and the important site of Vala¬ 
is bhi, dating from the fifth centuir A.D*, has not 3 'et been suBiciently explored to 

inc'ude it. 

Saurashtra was included in one of the four provinces into which Chandia- 
gupta divided his kingtloiu about B.C. 322, and the Sudarsana lake, near Juna- 
ga^ and beneath the slopes mentioned * in the ”iuscnptTou~T&ir TmJ " 

famous Asoka rock^atplace, was constructed by Syena Fushyagupta, 
governor province under that emperor.^ Asoka, though he caused his 

to be pubUshed here upon this rock, did not, himself, visit Sau- 
^'^Sra, After the Mauryas, Saurashtra remained under Pushyamitra of 
the Suuga dynasty until B.C. lo 5 , after which it was comiuered and amiesal 
\ by Menander, king of the Panjiib and Kabul. Later, followed the Sakas, who 

- - established the dynasty of Satrai>s, or Kshatrapas, when Kahapatia, the recoad 

Kshatrapa king was overthrown by the Andhias, and, about 333, Saurashtra 
was added to the Magadh kingdom. After the death of Skaudagupta, about 
A.D. 470, the BhattSrka^ or comniand®c-m-chief, of the Hduasi entered Sau- 
rashtra, took possession, and, declaring his iudependence, established the line 
of the Valabhl kings which lasted for nearly three hundred years. He placet) 
a governor at Vamaiisthali and founded ^ alabhinagar, a city which ^\as, later 
on, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwieu Thsang. It is recorded in a copper 
I plate grant, which was found at Katpur, and is now in the Bhavauagar mu^um, 
that Sun-worship was follovred hy the \ 8 labhi king Dharasena II (A.D. Sil).' 

- - . After the fall of Valabhi, the chief inhabitants of Saurashtra were the Baj- 

puts, as represented by the Jethwas, Chavadas and ^Valas, the latter suppo'-d 
to be a sun ival of the Valabhi dynasty. There were also the Ahers, Bab) i!s'- 
Mers, Bhils and Kolis. The Jethwas were the oldest Rajput race in Saurrislvu’. - 
[' their ancestors being supposed to have been the Scjiibians of the north, who 
I were settled in KfismTr in the first century A.D. The present home of me 
Jethwa family is For bandar, and it is in this district that those very* early shiiiH- 
are principally found which are so like those met with in Kasmir of t ® 
same age. The .lethwis were, at first, established at Srinagar, n<)t far from Por- 


*■ EtpfyrI on AniitiaUitif fyj Kafhid^dld iiird Knrhh, fcj- Ja 8. BuTgc*jftj 

* Tlic biirfiti ns ol tlw ihun of this lake, abont A. D, 150, mud ngiin in tbo of nboul A,l>. 

when, on rtjriiiT of t he iame by Chakr^palilft^sovernor of VUmmrjjith&Ht * Itniple vrna built to whuu, sfl recer 

Jn ihlB mBciiption. l ■ ftipn- 

■ " It hi oeii^inly the ease that theto were f^arly Sun^wowhippliis ttibea m Ijiilia.. * ^.. * * o 

worfihlp and ffETjMMit wnrfihlp In we hear ol it among the uneicut @aiirs of PmirftBhti'fi and ^ ^ , 

origitiatora ol VAlabhiptirB}; the Kithi, Tafeala of the Btia. nte itiH worehippeK [Ar^h^zoL i ^ h 

Jffwr. Roifal -Tofiely, p. &1®. 
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bandar; enbseqviently they built and fortitied GhumI in the BarOa hilld, where 
the ruins of the finest of these old temples are found, whence they moved to 
Ranpar about 1313, after Ghunili had been conquered and destroyed by the 

Jadejas, under Jam Bamanioji from Kachh; and then, in 1574. to Oiayya, a 

mile and a half east of Porbandar. Jethwa bards relate that tlie fourth ruler 
of Ghurall built the temple of the Sun at Srinagar in Saurashtra. 

After the tlestmctiou of Valabhlnagar, Ajihillavada*Pattan, in north^ern 
Gujarat, rose to jmportauce; and it ia with the rulers of that state that Sail- 
'iiasbtra became more intimately connected, and Trith whom we are more partj- 
•‘cularly interested in >e later medlEeval temples in the province. The founder 

» of this dynasty was Wan Raj of the Chavada family, whose members are re- 

i^^utetl by some to have been Sun-worshippers, Other tribes settletl doivn in 
turn, in different parts of the penmsnla, amongst them being the Gohels who es¬ 
tablished themselves at Miingrol in the eighth century. The Mers ate supposed 
to have come from the north with the Jethwas, and those of them who entere^ 
Saurashtra settled downi about Porbandar. At the installation of a Jethwa 

prince, at that p.lace, a iler has the privilege of making the blood-mark upon 
his forehead. '^The Cbudasamas. who settled at Vilmaiistliali (W aiitlialu. 
orlginallv came from Sind; and, about A.D. S75, Ea Chuda founded the Chuda 
eama dynesty which lasted for nealry sis hundred years, when the dsmasty 
and state were engulfed in the flowing tide of Muhammadan conquestJ The j 
Chudasania niler Graharipu or Grahario I, an .A.bhir, or shepherd, by caste, 
built the fort of Juua^dh, now known as the Upar kot, and it was against this 
chief that the Solanki ruler of Gujarat, after a tlream in which Maha- 

deva appeared to him, marched from Anhijlamda-Pattan to p^ish 
harassing the pilgrims on their way to feomanatha-Pattau. This Grilharipu lived 
at Vama:cisthali the city rendered splendid by the flags of Hanuman and 
Garuda,” and, as the ruler of Saurashtra Desa, killed the pilgrims going to 
Prabhasa, and cast their flesh and bones entire in the way, so that though people 
wished to go to that tlttha, no one could do so from this terror. He ate the 
flesh of animals and drank spirituous liquor, and lu the tight he fed the Bhulaft 
and Piiachas and all their crew with the blood of enemies.- He was taken 
prisoner and died in A.D. 982. After this, Mulraja went on to Somanatha, and 
worsliipped thftie before Teturmng to his capital. 

The next event of importance, fraught with great menace to the prestige 

of Hinduiamj was the ever niemorahle invasion of Mahmud of Ghazini in 

^ Thej BTC 0 uppDfic‘d tu ffyiu Xarpstt of ,Sajninah& For 

an account of thc?m ece aiticlu by tJse late Major Watioii in TohiHic 11 of tUo Indian ^«hgvfiry. page 312, 

Tli'cris ate three iuscTilied M-tiitifiirial In the* IJabatlu-r rnijaciini at ilunRgfiiah tick refer to \ 

tha Pity o! the tl^arf om/^ro Vimaiia- The first is dated in V ik. md records Ibc daath of wi cnaign 

uajiied iSGtfcrftja, with cighiiiren li&jput coniipAiiSonff, In a fight ’with tke trpopi ot the Pikyhah of Dtihl, during the 
wign of MahSiAna Me'ligadeva, ^cin of Mokfiburiilia. The Bccondp which in ilsitod in the {tamo year and tho same 
reign, iccorJf the death of a Gertam peiwon during; a light trith Turu^likaa (Mn&aJmftns) t and the third, 
dated in same year and day ils the pnec^dingp teila ii6 of tlie death of anotber bera who seema to have a n 
in the same battle. A atontv bujll into * i^all near a gun on the Ujwrbot at JiinAgajli. aim haa rf^ferenre to tho 
Cbudaiiania-^. It isdated at Jimadurgm(Jniifieadh)ip the year Vik. Sam- IS07, durine the reign nf 
likaprabhu Mahij^la, 

^Indian Anli'fwaryr IVp 73, 
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1023, and tbe sack of the temple and city^ of Somanatha'Pattan. How he 
marched into Sorath, laid siege to the famous temple, desecrated and looted ita 
shrine, and fmall\’ departed laden with spoils, will be found more full}' des¬ 
cribed in the account of the ruins at that place. The story almost reads like 
a repetition of that of Muhanimad Qaaini’s famous siege of Uebal and its great 
temple, when the Arabs first invaded Sind more than three hundred rears before. ^ 
At this time PrabhdS'Pattan was aominallr imder the rule of the Solankis of 
Anhillar^da. 

About lO&O the Jala Rajputs settled in Saurashtra, having come from 
Keranti near Xagar -Parkar in Sind, and about the same time the Kathis first 
entered the province. They are said to have migrated from Sind, that great 
corridor from the north, to Kachh where they established themselves for a time 
at Pavagadb.’ They were *%n*worshippera; and leamg their old than in the 
Patijab, which became the Mul(old)“tlmn, estahiished themselves, eventually, at 
their new Than in Saunlshtia. After them the province became known as 
Kathiauiid. At this time the Cbudasama Ras of Vamansthali were stUl the 
most imjmrtant rulers in the south, at least, of Kathiawad, and it was in 10118 
that Ra Xavaghana II removed bis capital to the Uparkot (Junagadh). The 
famous SiddharSja Solahki was now nillng at Anhiikvada-Pattan, and the in^ 
fluence of the Solatikis was being felt more than ever throughout Kathiawad. 

He was a great builder, and, consequently, most of the finest old temples of 
northern CJujarat are, ahnost invariably, ascribed to him ; mdeod, the ordinarv 
villagers, when in doubt of the origin of any old building, imhesitatinglv credit 
him with its construction.® But Siddharaja Jayasimha was personaDy connected 
with Katliiawad, for he was born in the province, close to the viDage of Dhiln- 
dalpur, four kos to the west of Sejakpur, where he afterwards constructed a well 
and founded Dhundalpur, now Dhaudalpur. There is no doubt, however, that 
the finest architectural works were carried out by him and his successor, Kuniara- 
pala. Two notable instances of these are the temples of the great Rudra Mala 
at Siddhapur and the reconstruction of Somanfitha at Prahhas-Pattan; and ' 
about this time, were constructed the beautiful marble temple of Vimalu Sha ^ 
on Mount Abu and the temple of the Suu at .\luf)hera. 

We now come to the stoiy of the queen Krinik Devi, the details of which 
will be found in the account of her shrine at Wadhwan. Ra Khengar II, sou 
of R5 Xavaghapa 11, attacked jVnhillavSda-Pattan in the aksence of Skldha- 
raja, w^ho urns away at the time on an expedition into JhTlwa. This unprovoked 
attack, together with the abduction of Ranik De^^ whom he had expected to 
marry, «o incensed Siddharaja that he forthmth matched against Juniigadh 
and slew Ra KhengSr. He visited Deva-Pattan and made thauk-ofierings at 
the shrine of Souianatha. Having no son, he supplicated Mahsdeva for offspring, 
whereupon the god told him that his borther TriblmvanapHlak son, Kuimira-i 

1 Oiwf wBOtanl Uf them, just tu thsy einoi^e frtini the |«id of legend. fnftke« them come from Avtidhvating^i 
in nottbera Iniia. to SIfi nVAgulli in itahtA. and from t here to SauHwhtrn. From i^nurAKhlrn they uent to K oeh li 
iifltl laclt JniJiain l\\ 321. 

• In the north of India the niylliical htiilder is eenerally Vwvaltaniin. Jij the Kaoiirese distriom it ia Jakmia. 
m Kli^Ddi^h tbcj an; ucrilnetl to tbe €iS.\a\i nnd iti t\w HiLkhnik to Hemacirunu. 
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pala, should succeed him. From SoumuStha he visited Girnar, where he wor¬ 
shipped at the temple of Neminatha; and, before returning to his capital he 
went to Singhapur (Sihor). 

The Gohel Rajputs, who were expelled about 1240 from Khergafjh, in ilarwar, 
by the Rathods, Invaded Kathiawad imdex their chief Sejaki, and settled down 
at Sejakjjur, a town founded by them and named after tbeir leader. It is at 
this place that we have the remains of a very tine temple, but it must have 
been erected some time before their arrival. Sejakji’s son. Ran Gohel, built 
the town of Ranpur in Sam. 1201 (A.D. 1144), which he made bis head-quarters, 
but this W'as subsequently abandoned for Sihor which, in turn, in U23, was 
given up for iJhSvanagar, now the ca])ital of the Gohels. About 12B1 \aman- 
sthah is supposed to have been captured from the Ra of Junaga<Ui by a Ruthotl 
chief named Jagatsirahn, in whose family it remained for over one hundred 
j-ears, but in 1370 it was recovered by Mahip5la tn 1279, during the 
of Ra Mandalika, the devastating forces of the Miihaiiunadan general Maf Hiaiii' 
(3unjar ^iiu) descended upon the iil-fated shrine of Somaniltlia at Prabhas- 
Pattan and destroyed it. In the time of Ra Khengar (1315-1351), Soina- 

natha-Pattaii appears to have come into the possession of the Chudasainas, 
and, during his reign, he “ rescued the famous temple from the decay into which 
it had fallen during the Muhammadan occupation of the country and restored^ 
it to its former spleudour.”! A Persian inscription at Cna, not far from fJoma- 
natba-Pattan, seems to show that Muhammadan power was established at that 
place b A.I>, 1358, and that that belt of the country was subject to the em¬ 
peror Firuz Tadjik, with Zafar j^an as local governor. 

At this time things were very unsettled in KatUiawad, and there was much 
disorder; moreover, the Muhammadans were beginning to be much more active 
than hitherto. Sul^n Muaafar S^un, holding, under Delhi, the governorship 
of (Gujarat, began to consolidate a little kbgdom for himself, and soon threw 
off his allegiance to the imperial govemiiicnt. In 1395, after forcing Ra .Muk- 
tasimba out of -Jnn3ga4b, and placing a Muhammadan governor there, be made 
a descent upon the temple of Somanatha and desecrated it; but Ra ilelak 
(1400-1415) m turn, drove his garrison out, but was again driven out himself, 
Sulliln Muzatfar's successor, Ahmad ^ilh, established himself at the new city 
of Alimadabad, in lDde})endent sovereignty over Gujarat and as mucli of the 
adjacent districts as he could lay bands upon, and henceforth Kathifiv ad came 
under the power of the Muliammadan kings of Gnjarat. Ra Maiidalika, the 
last independent chief of the Chudasama family, finally, surrendered Junagadh 
to Suiyin Mahmud Bigatah in 1470, anti himself embraced Islam with the title 
of Klian Johan. The name of Junagadh was changed to that of Mustafahadi 
a name it did not retain for long. Ra Maiidalika’s son was given a jiighr, 
or landed estate, at Shil-Bagasra, near Mangrol, where his descendants reniab 
to this day. Ra Mandalika, himself, subsequently refemed to Almiadabad where 
he died and was burled m the Miinek Cbok. Musalraan administration was 


^ WilberfDfet^-Bell's of ji, TIL 
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and other MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES IN KATHIAWAD, 
introduced into Katiiiawad by Mabnmd. This brings ns down sniKcientiv f. 

I. SIS' 

iSTsuSs ™r ,“• r,'*”' •>• 

between Sutrapada and Miani. They havr^uch rTtrikin^" 

mt con^picuoiiiily by it,3 size and nnrStxr \ ^ ^ i. Standing 

(Plata ixvil J xxnm tr, • i ^ »‘ 4 

Kallairai].* Though there are but the hit™” * * u **"' oUest structure in 
the latter is so Markedly KesMirian that tZ e” be“l t T',”- 

but the guli between it and the later temules of th. s i ’ 

that it is not easy to j>eriod 33 so gteat 

the tL^e hundTj 

remains of this mtervening period exist no 

inspection of these buildings w'ilj discover feAturw -*^^*^* ^ 

played m the earlier, are found in n ipeq ic ^ very prominently dis- 

the later. The transition, certainly, is Tot " 

extent, be traced. Besides the eteoDed-ont yet ,t can. to some 

little window-Iilce arched niches another ^ pi’omiaeQt 

temples is found in the trefoil arches seen arouT T ^ Kaamirian 

again in Kathiawad, unless it can be detected In H seen 

little arched niches as seen on the roof of the ter I 
t^ple at Oop was not bi^t ^ wL 1 

accustomed to this particular class of work must’ 1 sculptors, 

north for the builtliug of thb temple, end ’there eo^” ntH*’■“ 
terrel of time beU-een the northern ehrinee and thL . ‘“I" “■ 

transition or modification to have crept in But at Gop for any 

min of their inspiration, the descendants of th ' ""T fJXim the foun^ 

earner canons and gradnady t^nr^eThlT 

may be found in the examples at Bile^var. I i fv -I «« 

XLU). It ia between these last and theTd. T XXXVI* 

occurs in any possible continuity gap 

etpremuy 

some analogous features, which may possibly be T 

....,... ^■, r . j. rii , 

iftis tinfoil arr^c!cuient of tlw 
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out pyramidal arrangement of heavy horizontal mouldings, quarter round in 
section^ and the same comparatively plain, walls, decorated, when decorated 
at all, with shahow pilasters at internals, so totally unlike the much^cut-np and 
highly decorated wads of the Solanki period. Their plans, too, in their siuiple 
desig^, are much alike. Indeed, the older Dravidlan and the later decorated 
Cbalukj-an correspond, not only in their contrast of styles, but even in their 
dates, the gap included, wdth these two styles id Kathiawiid. 

The little arched niches upon the tower, with, sometimes, little heads looking 
out from them, are but small miitations of the great arched fatades of the chaiiya 
or cathedral cai-'es of the Buddhista—as at Karli, for instance—and they decrease 
in number iu^each row up to a single one at the top of the tower.^ They have 
also been looked upon as following the general outline of the rf%o6a. These 
supply an explanation of the similar arrangement of little loops, or arches, 
upon certain early Buddhist coins, such as were dug u]) on the Brahiuapuri 
hill at Kolhapur, and may also be seen on certain Indo-Bactrian coins.® The 
sjunbol simply represciits a temple, often with a tree beside it, possibly the 
temple at Buddha Gaya and the Bodhi tree. 

In the Sutrapada temple the horizontal mouldiEgs of the tower are not 
so heavy or conspicuous, and they are further broken up by the introduction 
of more vertical lines in the general design: the doorways and pillars have 
lost the cavedike eharacter they possess in the earlier examples. Between the 
Sutrapada temple and those of the Solanki period, there is, as f have said, a 
great gap without traces, so far as we know, within the borders of KathiawSd, 
of any intermediate steps leading from the one to the other. To the north, 
in Hajputana, some such examples may be found, but they are so close to the 
Solanki period that there is still a very long period between. Possibly, as is 
seen else'where, there was a tune of brick building ^ and, as bricks w'cre more 
easily handled than large blocks of stone in the construction of the bouses of 
the villagers, the ruins of temples of this time, if such did exist, would have been 
soon cleared away. That the builders could reproduce in moulded brick most 
of what they did in stone is clear from the many temples, in that material, 
in diSerent parts of India, of the seventh to the ninth centuries, whose mined 
fabrics still survive. The origin of the Solanki style, and vrith it that of north 
and central India of the same period, which is close akin to it, is a question 
requiring much thought and study, but is a subject too lengthy to be discussed 
here. Though \ve«.can trace some of the earlier features, iu a very modified 
form, in the later work, such as the little window-like niche, which became, in 
some examples, so far modified and reduced as to be hardlj' distinguishable, 
as in the little shrine of Banlk Devi at Wadhwan (Plates LV and LVI), there 
is no connection between the straight plain walls of the foimer and the more 
elaborately recessed and intricately moulded walls of the later, the very plans, 

^ It» 3Ifirw8r tlwjr an* ml!«d i^Aocir-t-i-nri’l. of tioAse.Bhoe^} C'onoiiigham eolls tlwin *' l»owe»,” wliieb they ore 
not. ‘Thete i» a templeof the bbiuo cIku at Bhatnnd (RSjiiUtSna) where fJoifija.nicbes have little hcaclB in 
them. 

* See Ptittetp'i .4»i f fjBif if #, 11, Plot*, X LI V. 
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too, being dUIereiit. Plain walls and mouldings do not necessarily mean 

age, though, as a general rule, the older the building the plainer and more severe 
it is in design and details; but there is always a vigour in the older work that 
is generally absent in the later. Details of the construction of these later 
Solauki temples will be found in a previous volume upon the architecture of north 
Gujarat and need not be repeated here. 

The weak points in the construction of the.'^e temples are the poor founda¬ 
tions, the masonry without cementing material, and beams unable to bear the 
great weight piled upon them. In the better class of these buildings, in north¬ 
ern Gujarat, the stone temple is often raised upon a brick foundation ; hut, 
as the foundations, whether brick or not, were not sufficiently deep and solid! 

the least subsidence of the ground, below, brought down the walls in a cnun- 

bling heap, the stones ha^dng been piled dry one upon the other. In some 

cases, wooden or iron cramps have been used, but these shufily split the stone 
away whenever any unequal strain was brought upon the coupled blocks, ^ The 

want of mortar or other cementing material, and binding or through-stones, 
is responsible for the stones sliding upon their beds, and the walls falling to 
pieces, the outer shell frequently parting company with the inner which has 

remained standing intact. The failure of beams by cracking, which has been 
the commonest failure of all, has been due to too great a span for the section 
and the inferiority of the stone used. Thus it has come about that great num- 
bera of these old temples Lave rolled down, wholly or in part, like a hou^ 
of cards. 


The material used in these buildings has mostly been a local sandstone 
which, m its soft and warm shades of yellow, red, or brown, is very elective 
from a colour point of view; and much of it, as in the temple at Sejaknur 
retains the ensp cut edges of the masoifs work as fresh as w-hen it first left his 
hands. ^ But the builders were not always happy in the selection of their stone 
for we hnd, occasioually, blocks used in important positions, where fine work 
TO8 wrought upon thtm. now westhered away to a coirodcil aod aponay surface 
w,th rta surfaca-tracery totally obliteatad. Marble, which was used to somi 
eyent in bujaiat and PajputJna, is seldom eeen in KatiUwad in old work' 
It was too far from the quarries in the north, nevertheless the sculptors carried 
out uhiosl as fine work m the baser material. Though marble produced most 
eaquuute mtenors, with its creamy chasteuesa, when eaposed to the 

It frequently turned to a dirty-tooking smoky black, ami b this j^sitbn it wli 

liot equal lu eif€ct to the saadstoiie, 

Trua arching was not practised by the Hindu urohitccts; they cither did 
not know how to construct an arch or they were suiqiieioua of to stabilto 
consequently the pillar and lintel method of eoustroctiol was uu veril tL 
domical roofs, over the larger hails, were eonstrucUd bv a horisnat.1 in 
arrangement, each ascending ring o f stones hebg oortned':" ororlha^t 

^ At Kltajarihl, in Oemtii] Tudia. miH at othfr tilacwi iron isrnnivus k-.. ^ ! 

upon tLt rurfam hare L«n dug out by the pexiule for the Lfew r *k ^ i^ e*j»Md 

i« the north of India. * the «fkeof thn mofL Thaywmuard fn Buddhist 
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below, and tbe ultimate gap at the fmial was closed bj a flat slab, or, as in the 
elflboratelj decoiated ceilioga, by a beautiful hanging pendant. There were 
no true ladiating "vouaBoirs. The bauucbes, and the outer edges of these rings of 
stones, were weighted and kept m place by the heavy pyramidal mass of the ex¬ 
terior of the dcme. This style of constiuction was also followed by the Hindu 
architects who erected the earlier mosques and tombs, m great part of pilfered 
temple material, for theLr Muliammadan masteia. 

With regard to decoration and image sculpture, in which Hindu craftsmen 
delighted, they did not spate it where funds allowed, hut freely gave of their 
best. But they rather overdid it in these Solanki temples, at least from a 
European point of view. Unlike the architects of the older shrines, who seemed 
to understand the necessity of plain surfaces as a eonnterfoil to ornament, they 
practically ignored them altogether, and so crowded up decoration, moulding, 
and images, that it almost wearies the eye, which longs for a clear spot to rest 
upon; and, when these were further cut up and criss-crossed by a multitudinous 
arrangement of projections and recesses, as they run round the building in conti¬ 
nuous bands, they became weli-nigh bewiltleriug. The arabesque and dorid orna¬ 
ment, in itEclf, is often tupeib and exceedingly rich and delicate, but images 
weie, as a rule, a failure. The only living creature thej' portrayed with any 
degree of suet ess was the elephant j the ill-proportion of the human form 
the absence of muscular deveiejmeut in the male, and the exaggeration of the 
thighs and breasts of the female’—is painfully apparent. The heads are too 
large for the height, and the eyes ate bad. Had the drapery been more in evi¬ 
dence, it would, in great measure, have improved matters by hiding much of 
these defects j but, perversely, the sculptor reduced the drapery to a minimum, 
merely indicating it by a few lines, for the express purpose of exhibiting the 
form. Like Vivian^s, the dress of his gcddess “ more expressed than hid her. 
In these temples the pose of the image became very stereotyped, so that the 
representation of a deity, in the same incarnation or form, is always repeated 
in exactly the same peso on every shrine. The sculptors had cut-and-dried 
drawings for each, and they never Eeem to have exercised their o\m ideas or 
to have departed a hair^s breadth from orthodox lines. In very early work 
this was not so marksd, and figure sculpture bad a verve and vigour about it. 
The horse waa about the worst portrayed of any animal. 

Among the images of Hindu deities, that of Surya, or the Sun-god, is fre¬ 
quently found, which, as an exotic, was brought into India with Sun-worship 
from central Asia. It has been added to the Hindu pantheon, and occurs upon 
temples dedicated to that deity, but sparsely upon others. On the fine old 
Sun-temple at Jiludhera, but a few miles out of KathiawILd ou the north, his 
image occurs scores of times, occupying all the more important positions, includ¬ 
ing the dedicatory block above the hall doorway. The shrine bad been blown 
up and destroyed, but his seat, with his seven horses, was found buried in the 
debris. He is the only god represented as wearing boots, which ate of the Persian 
pattern, reaching almost to the knees, with alightly turned-up pointed toes, and 
apparently made of soft pliable leather. He is also the only deity with but two 
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arms. In Wilkin'a HhidH Mylhohgy, tie writer says that Suiya, in the Pnianic 
age, is described as having four arms, hut this evidently does not refer to this 
Persian importation, for, among the hundreds of images in all parts of the 
country that I have seen, I have never come across one 'with more than two. Very 
rarely, indeed, is he found barefoot. 1 know of only two examples—one illus¬ 
trated in Kendall’s Jmifney oj Literary and ArcliiPfdoyicai Hesmrch in Nepal and 
Northern India and one at an old Chalukyan temple in the Dharwir district. 
He is generally represented standing full to the front, holding in each hand, by its 
stalk, a full blo’n’n lotus, in the conventional form of a rosette. Usually, a female 
figure stands upon either side of him, supposed to be his wives Sangna and 
Chhaya. In their place, in the NepHi image, two male figures attend him, on© 
holding a sword and the other a fly brush. In Riijputana he frequently has a 
Jong two-edged straight sword placed horizontally across behind the middle of 
his hack, hut this feature I have not seen elsewhere, nor do I know’ its meaning. 
Beneath him, are often shown the seven horses of his chariot, prancing forw’ard, 
with Amna (the Dawn) dTi\’ing. .4 very spirited representation is found upon 
the w'all in the courtyard of the great monolithic temple of Kaila^ at the Elura 
eaves. The building of a temple to the Sun. as early as A.D. 437-8, at Dasapura 
(MandsorJ, is recorded in an inscription at that place, which, suffering from 
neglect, was repaired in 473-4. Curiously, the name Khurasan, w*hence Sun- 
worship appears to have come, is found in the name of two villages (Khurasa) 
in the vicinity of Junagadh, at one of which a Sun-temple existed. 

“ The country of Soreth has always been one full of attraction for the 
Hindoo; it is to him an earthly paradise, a land of clear rivers, of well-bred 
horses, of lovely women,—it is more, it is a holy land, to the Jain the land of 
Adeenath and Urisht Nemee, to the orthodox Hindoo the country of Muha Dev 
and Shree Krishn. The foUower of the TeerthuiikeTS turns his pilgrim-thoughts 
towards the holy mountain.^ of Gimai and Shutroonjye; the servant of Vishnoo 
thinks of Soreth as each morning he places on his forehead the tee Ink of Gopee 
Chundun; the worshipper of Shiva sounds with a couch shell of Soreth the 
praises of the victorious Shunkur ] w'hile the Rajput and the bard extol the 
gallantry of Ra JChengar, or lament the fate of Ranik Devee, or, perchance, 
at evening, meeting beneath the village tree, when the hooka bubbles, and the 
wandering stranger tells his tales of other lands, repeat the verse,— 

■ In Sorittfa Ana ISvci 

Horsesp riv«rSp ^ 

SoninSth the fourth; 

Fifth, Hnree’s pirownec** 

“ Not is the Mohummedan less eager in his praise. * Rortime ’, says the 
Meerat Sekundaree, ' seems to have selected this territory from the most fertile 
spots of Malw’a, Candeish, and Goozerat, to present to the view at once all that 
was valuable in those countries; but to all the advantages which it derives from 
its soil, in common with those pTovimes, it possesses in its ports another, which 
the)' Cannot boast of, from which its merchants obtain wealth, and the inland 
countries many of those luxuries so much in demand 


SOMANATHA-PATTAN. 


O F all the sbrincs of Western India—and their name is legion—^there has 
been none so famous in the annals of Hinduism as the temple of 
Somanatha at Soinanatiia* *Pattan, on the southern shore of Kathiawad, 
one of the twelve pre-euiiuent which are scattered throughout India ; 

nor is there one that claims greater antiquity than this abode of the “ Lord 
of the Moon for does not its story go back far into the mists beyond the 
furthest horizon of human ken ! Many a time has its walls borne the brunt of 
battle and been levelled by the hand of the barbarian invader, only to rise again 
from its ashes, like the phoenix, as soon as the enemy had turned his back. The 
banner of Siva was again raised aloft above its pinnacles; and the bells, the 
conch, and the drum once more announced the resumption of worship irvithiu. 

In history, however, it is chiefly noted for the great expedition that was 
led against it by Mahmud of Ghazni, iu A.D. 1025, when, in the fury of bis reli¬ 
gious zeal, he took up the challenge of idolatry, and determined, once for all, 
to wipe out this standing insult to the true God. But, as his great army advanced 
against this stronghold of their faith, the Hindus shouted their defiance and 
declared that the mighty Somanatha had drawn them thither into a trap and 
would certainly annihilate them. But the sad results showed their god failed 
them in their time of need. 

Pattan is a very old town, full of traces of its bygone splendour. * Besides 
the old ruined shrine of Somanatha and its modern shrine, its other remains 
include the Jtimi‘ Masjid, said to have been constructed from the materials 
of a temple of Smy'a (tbe Sun), which formerly stood upon that spot; the old 
temple of Parsvanatha, now used as a dwelling, a little way north of the Jami* 
Masjld \ an old building knonii as tbe kotha or arsenal, near the east gate of 
the town, also used as a dwelling, and portions of the old Hindu eastern and 
western gateways. Outside the town, on the east, is a temple of Surya, stand* 
ing upon rising groimd overlooking the Trivepi, the junction of the three rivers, 

* The other HhUikSrjiijiA ot §nii»itiiin in Telingenn; jlnhShiln nt tTjjain; Vsidjiiiiltha nt 

Devege^h in Beog^; KSmeiven in the island of Rfimrt«va»iu in southeni Lidia; BlumaB«nha» at the source of 
the BliimS; Tryambnlia near Nooik; Gautomesa, unknown; Ksdareia on tho Hiuiolaysa; and ViATesTiira nt 
Bansros. 

* The name of the town is spelt in different ways. In an Uisoription in the tempite of Harsats Hi IS at Verlwal, 
dated A.I). 1246, it u eoUsd LeTS-Pattana; it is also spelt this way la on insoriplion on Girntr; on i^miMierw 
Gojoriti map it is written Pi(an, which some writere use, white O’thefs moke it Pa(tan- Tho town is also called 
Prabhis-Pattaa, RehowSs.Pattau, Prabh6a<Tlrtha, Siva.Psttan and Soiathi.fioDian6tba. 
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a sacred batJiing place. On the west of the town is the Maipuri Masjidj a con- 
A'erted temple, between Pattan and Verawal, with a step-well near it, containing 
a finely carved architrave; Manga luri ^ah’s tomb near the last, and Jafar and 
Muzafar’s tomb also near by. Besides the above, there are the following 
inscribed slabs, namely, two built into the wall of a house by tho roadside, a little 
way inside the western gate; a black slab built into the wall of the east gate; 
and another in the modern temple of Bhadra Kali (Plates I—’XX!!). 

Kinloch Forbes thus describes Pattan and its environments as he found them 
in Ma day : “ The city of Deo Puttun, or Puttim Somnath as it is indifferently 

called, is situated on the eastern extremity of a bay on the south coast of Kathia¬ 
war. The western headland of the same bay is occupied by the port of Verawul, 
which gives to the locality its more common name of Verawul Puttun. A large 
and conspicuous, but modern temple of Shiva stands on the edge of the sea 
about uitermediate between the two towns. A few hundred jmrds in the rear 
of tliis temple may be seen the tank caUed Bhat Koond, the traditional scene of 
the death of Shree Krishna. Further inland the wild hiU district called the 
Orheer begins to rise, and in the remote distance appears the form of that 
famous sacred mountain which the people of Kathiawar delight to call ' the 
royal Girnar. On the east of Puttun itself three beautiful rivers emerging from 
a level plain enriehed with groves of mUngo and other trees, meet at a Triveni, 
held unusually sacred as the scene of the cremation of the body of Krishna. The 
■whole locality indeed is filled with reminiscences of Krishna.. The local Brah¬ 
mins call the neighbourhood ‘ Vairagya Kshetra ’ or ‘ the field of lamentation/ 
becaose it is said that Rookminee and the other wives of Krishna became Sutses 
there. There is the tank called the Gopee Tulow, from which Ramanundee 
M'airagees and other Vaishnavites procure the white clay, which they call ‘ Gopae 
Chundun,' and with which they form the sectarian ‘ teeluk ’ on their foreheads. 
Borne of the modem associations of Prubhas, though not dbtingnishe;! for their 
classical refinement, are very characteristic of the present state of society in the 
country. A pilgrimage to Dwarba is not properly concluded without a visit to 
Prubhas Puttxm, and to Praehee, a sacred place a few miles inland on the hank 
of one of the rivets which form the Triveni; and these visits are especially effica¬ 
cious in the case of persona who suppose themselves, or members of their families, 
to be possessed by evil spirits . . . . ’ 

Puttun Somanath is, in its general aspect, gloomy ; it is a city of mins 
and graves. The plain on the west side is covered with multitudes of .Moosal- 
man tombs, that on the east is thickly strewn Avith Hindoo palyas and places 
of cremation. The loose sand is heaped up by the wind against the black walls 
of the town, and lies there like snow, reminding one of the white border round 
a funeral pall. The road to Vcia^vul takes a line a good deal to the north, to 
avoid the heavy sand, and all traffic that there is passes along it la the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the old temple there is no motion or sound except in the monotonous 
rolling of the breakers. The tone of the place impressed me more even than the 
recollection of its story, with a notion that aU the fighting Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans that ever were must at one time or other have eome together in this- 
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well, so-CAlIed Waimgya Kshetra, and have put each other to death. Who knows 
but that they may make a sort of * Odio’e plain ’ of it even now, and quit the 
joys of paradise periodically, like the Scandinavian Einheriar, for the 
mere pleasure of kiUlng and being killed.”* 

The only parts of the old Hindu town walls, now standing, are portions of 
the eastern and western gates, with their sculptured and corbelled brackets, 
underbuilt and strengthened with Uluhanunadan arches (Plate I). They were, 
originally, of the style of the Jhinjuwsda and Uabhoi gates, as described in 
Ur. Burgess’ Keporf on the AinliquUies of KMhiatmd and Kachh and Ths Autiqai- 
ties of the town of Dahlioi in Gujarat, but they were not so lof^ or elaborate. 

The old temple of SomanStha is situated in the town, and stands upon the 
shore towards its eastern end, being separated from the sea by a heavily built 
retaining wall which prevents the former from washing away the ground around 
the foundations of the shrine. Little now remains of the walls of the temple; 
thev have been, in great measure, rebuilt and patched with rubble to convert 
the building into a mosque. The great dome, indeed the whole roof and the 
stumpy ininarSy one of which remains above the front entrance, are portions 
-of the Muhammadan additions. Lieutenant Postans, writing in 1838, telb us 
that, to within a few years of his visit, the roof was used as a battery for some 
heavy pieces of ordnance, with which ,the neighbouring port of Verflwal was 
defended from the pirates who fomieriy infested this coast.* One fact alone 
shows that the temple was built on a large scale, and that is the presence m 
its basement of the astnUhara or horse^mouiding.^ It was probably about the 
same size, in plan, as the Rudra Mala at Siddhapur, being, in length, about 140 
feet over all. Though these two buildlugs were the latest of any in this part 
of the country, they were by no means remarkable for their size when compared 
w'ith sacred edifices in Europe. St, Paul’s cathedral could contain, comfortably, 
three such buildings within its w-alls* (Plates 11—IX). 

The walls, or, at least, the outer casing of them, having in great part fallen, 
there is revealed, in several places, the linished masonry and mouldings of the 
basement of an older temple, which appears not to have been altogether removed 


* Jour- Bom. Bf. VIIT, 49* 

Liiiiut* Poertim»^ Uiu <jJd Bcmib^y irho visited th* place a bimflrcd givea a long 

mccoTant of tke temple of Soman^tlm (Jour. Ae. Soc. Vll^ 8^15)* imdone of tho e^rlieet acaeouiits of tlie temple 

by a Euiopcuii^ writer is that hj Sir Aloi, Biirnes {Jour, E. -4* B.f Vn 105). In the Jour. if. .Ef. /?. -4+ &* p. 13k 
Jttjnpfi Bird gives an acoounti of tlio tempki, tr&UMlated from the AppontUi to thv 3/irfi/i .■iAfriodi'- 

“ JoTifTi- VII^ 8fiS, 

■ The bELsemfmt moulding of a temple of this period, arc always oompoiiod of a certain act of coureoet 

and it is only in the very largeat bnddiegs that all ate put in. In ordinary siEcd temples ono vt more aie left out 
in order to preserve the proportioti of the height of the baaemoD!: to tho total height of the walls. When any ate 
left gut, they axe omitted in a regiiJar order, the horse-meiiTding being the firet to go. Very wely* Indeed, is this 
rids violated. The great lliidni MslS. at Siddhapur h traditionaliy mlfttod to have had the lierse^motiJaMgp and 
the temple at Amida, in the Nizohi's territoiyp has it, ae at Somanltha, iit ita proper position^ that ia, 

between the g^juthara, or elephant-niocildifig* and the ttamMorp, or band ol men. Other temple*, with the fall 
complement, are one at K\tMu in MerwiLr and one at RamgarH in the KotSh state* 

* That there were larger temples than theflo in other parts of India miy be gathered from the idw of the eliri no 
of the celMwlteioplt!, aJJ that remains of it, at Bhojaptir in Bhgpal territory, where thfl shrine door moasnro^ &bout 
thirty feet by fifteen. The four great piUare in the shrine, and the fiiipo are the Isjgest T have Keen- 
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when the temple, we now see. was built, portions of this older temple being 
apparently left in situ to form the heart or core of the later masomy. This 
is very well seen on the south ade where some of the low-er moulded courses of 
the plinth of the older temple are disclosed (Kg. 1). For several reasons, I have 

come to the couclusiou that the 
ruiued temple, as it now stands, 
save the Muhainmadau additions, 
is a remnant of the temple built bj 
Kumarapalaj king of Gujarat, about 
A.D. 1169. If this be so, then the 
older temple, portions of which we 
find embedded in the walls, was 
probably that built by Bhlma Deva 
I (A.D, 1022-1072) soon after the 
destruction of the temple, that pre¬ 
ceded it, b)* the lieutenant whom 
Mahmud of Ghazni left behind him 
at Pattan. Of that temple, made 
so famous in history by the Sul¬ 
tan’s attack upon it, not a vestige 
now remains. Bhima Deva’s, judg¬ 
ing by the fragments we see in the 
present walls, must have been a 
smaller aud much plainer build¬ 
ing than Kumarapala’s, Kinloch 
Porbes says: I have remarked 
that the description of the temple 
of Somnath in Mahmood’s time, as 
it appears in Ferishta, is not appli¬ 
cable to the present buildings, and that there is some ground for considering 
improbable that the building desecrated by llilabmood would have been returned to 
by the Hjiidoos. I have also produced a distinct assertion made certainly 
more than a centuiy- after the time of Bheem Dev, but still made in the deUherate 
form of an inscription cut in stone in the temple itself, and by persons whose 
traditional account of the matter was likely to be correct, that the temple was 
m t y Bheem Dev, No oue, apparently, was so likely to be the rebuilder as 
t is prince, who led the army that attempted to save Somnath, and who became 
mood’s retirement,”* Forbes considered that the present temple is 

Ti^ original temple was not upon this spot at alL 

e sajs. t is improbable, on these grounds, that the ruins we now behold are 
^ e remains of the temple which Mahmood visited. That temple may possibly 
a\e 3 00 at the furthest extremity of the bay, where, on a projecting promon- 
tary, a« «,me reraaina called by the native,, a, I beUeve. the Heera Kot, tvhich 



Fitf. 1, 
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I have Dot had the opportunity of examining.But, in both surmises, I think 
be is wrong. Captain Wilberfotce-Bell, in bis bistory of Kathiawad, follows 
Forbes' opinion, and says that Siddbaiaja is reported to have undertaken the 
adorning of Blunia Deva’a temple, but be gives no authority for bis statement, 
Lieut, Postans seemed to think that be saw* * the temple as it w*a5 left by MaluuM, 
but in this he vras quite wrong. He was still further out in liis idea that “ the 
Somnatb w*as originally a Buddhist temple, afterw'ards appropriated to the w'orshjp 
of Siva."* He was Avritiug of the temple as he saw it decorated w'ith Brahminical 
images which he evidently did not recognise ; there is not a Briddhist feature or 
image about it, and yet be says: " but in its style of architecture and 
ornament (particularly the male and female figures) it is in vain to look for any 
Hindu features, whilst in all points it agrees most accurately w’ith the Buddhisti- 
cal," Dr. John Wilson, however, whose opinion the Captain in\ited, disagreed 
with him and added: " The temple is entirely similar in its form, construction, 
ornamental figures, to the older Shiva temples in various parts both of the penin¬ 
sula and continental (lujarat."* 

The great temple, which faces the east, consisted, when entire, of a large 
central closed hall, or with three entrances, each protected ^vith 

a deep lofty porch, and the shrine—^thc mnctnm sanctorum —which stood upon 
the w'est side of the hall, ha\*ing a broad fradakshhia or circnmambulatoiy 
passage around it. The latter was lighted by a large balconied window in each 
of its three sides away from the hall, and these formed a very pleasing feature 
in the general appearance of the building from outside. That at the back, 
or west side, has fallen, and so have the three porches. It is quite possible 
that, like the temple of Sui^^a at Mndbera, this one may have had a sahhainaifi- 
dapa, or open hall, slightly in advance of the main entrance, from vrhich the* 
beautiful ceiluig in the ^laipuri mosque may have been taken (Plates XVIII— 
XIX). The original roof, which had fallen, with the exception of the inner 
domical ceiling of the shrine, has been entirely rebuilt in a rough and ready 
fashion by the Muhammadan.s, ^vho raised the fallen pillars within, and finished 
off the exterior of the roof with a laige Musalman dome and two stumpy mina¬ 
rets, thus converting it into a mosque. Of the original pillars and pilasters, 
which remind oue of some of those in the temple of Tejabpala on Mount Abu 
(A.D. 1232), only a very few now remain, and these are in such an advanced 
state of corrosion, caused by the salt and damp air from the sea, that, save on 
those in the pradakskititd^ which have been better sheltered, all the surface carv¬ 
ing has been obliterated. The present pillars, however, appear to stand upon 
the sites and sometimes the bases of the original ones. The terrible honey¬ 
combing of the surface seems to point to the fact of the whole roofless interior 
having been exposed to the elements for long years before the building w*a 3 
converted to its later nse. The interior of the shrine has shared in the general 
wreck, but retains most of its domical ceiling; the back wall, which has gone, 


^ Journ. Bom. Bt- E. a. VI11^ 

* Jflwrji, BqC* Bingalt VII, 

^ jQum. Bom. Br. E. A. S., Ill, p&rt Il| |X PT. 
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Las L«u replaced by a lough nibble one. Unfortunately the Btone frame of the- 
shrine doorway, always a difitinctive feature in these temples, has also gone, and 
has been rebuilt, A short distance in front of it is a slightly raised square upon the 
floor, possibly the place where the Kandi reposed, but that, again, has dis¬ 
appeared : fragments of one or more large Kandis are lying outside the 
temple. 

The sculpture upon the exterior of the temple has been so effectually effaced 
by the despoiler that it [a almost next to impossible to identify the few images 
that remain. Moat of these are on the walls at the south-west corner of the | 
temple, amongst which are a numher of deeis, or goddesses, and their female ^ 
attendants. In the recess on the east side of the south balconied window, the 
practised eye w*ill detect the mutilated form of Siva in the tdiiflava dance, with 
the stumps of his twelve arms remaining, and the necklace of skulls hanging 
down between liis legs. Eis Nandi, with only two legs left, stands down to his 
right, and his hair is done up in coils upon his head. The figure on his left, 
on the return of the waU, is probably another image of him. Up above these 
are seen small images of Siva and Pan'ati, the former seated with his dein upon 
his knee. Some of the other images, a round the comers of the shrine, will pro¬ 
bably be the usual dikpahs or regents of the points of the compass. Around 
the top of the basement, at the north-cast corner, upon narrow bands, con be 
traced wliat appear to be scenes from the Udmayam^ Some portions of the 
beautiful vertical mouldings, on either side of the main front doorway, remain, 
and these show that the whole doon^’ay was esceedingly richly cart-ed (Plate VJ, 
These mouldings extended up the side of the inner door-post, and must have 
covered twice the width of those now remaining on the south side of the door. 
The doorway was very likely about the same si 2 e in the opening that it is now, and 
the two upright inner posts are possibly the original ones in their first position. 

In the heterogeneous collection of sculptured stones lying outside the temple 
ore two large and one small image of Suxya holding the full blown lotus in each 
hand (Prate VII). The right hand and lower part of the legs of one have gone. 

The smaller images look like later work than the big ones, and may not have 

belonged to the same temple; it is quite possible that the larger ones came from 
the old temple of Surya which was demolished to provide material for the Jami‘ 
Masjid in the town. The angular stones, with the holes in them, to hold little 
finials, formed part of the roof of this or the Surya temple. Eoofing with this 
kind of work is seen upon the hall of the old temple at Ambamatha in the Konkau. 
The figure with the beard and fierce moustache is Bhairava, a terrible form of 
Siva, He has had eight arms but they are much damaged. In one he holds a 

sword, in another a thunderbolt, while a third seems to grasp a decapitated 

head by the hair, part of the head being broken away. 

The interiuT of the temple having been used as a mosque, the Muhammadans, 
as we have seen, re-erected many of the fallen piUars, roughly rebuilt the dome, 
and strengthened the cracked lintels with roughly constructed arches beneath 
, them, and they attempted a little embeHLshment of the ring atones with a 
, kind of fevr-dedis ornament upon each stone (Plate M). The old central ceding 
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of the ball must have been a veiy fine piece of work, of the same general design 
as that in the Maipuri &lasjid and tbe porch of the Janii* Masjid ; but it must 
ha^'e fallen long before the conversion of the building, otbemdse it would have 
been retained, after mutilating any images upon it, for its great beauty. All 
tbe bracket images could easily have been removed, as has been done elsewhere, 
so as not to offend tbe eye of the ruthless enemy of idolatry. Even had all 
the fallen stones been on the spot, they w'ould have been so broken up that 
it would Lave puzzled any builder, not thoroughly acquainted with the original 
eonstmetion, to have put them together again; and, that they had no very 
capable builders at hand then, is sho^vn by the rough nature of the repairs. 

The space between the hall and the shrine, where the Nandi probably aat, 
does not appear to have been roofed in since the ceiling first feU, for it is under 
this open space that the pillars have suffered most from the weather. The 
stone of which these were built must have been very inferior, else they should 
have weathered as vrell as the stone of the outside walls ; hut, even outside, occa¬ 
sional stones are found rather the worse for weathering. The original shrine 
door-frame had been removed, a very plain patched up one being substituted, 
and, roughly blocked up, served as a mi^rab or prayer niche for the mosque; 
and, for this purpose, the original frame, with its crowds of images, would never 
have done. The inner walls of the pradtik&Miid, running round the shrine, 
as may be seen in the photograph, in shadow on tbe right, were fully moulded 
and adorned with images on the same lines as the outside walls. This passage 
'which, in many temples, is quite dark, is here lighted up by the great windows, 
so that this decoration could be well seen. This arrangement of the shrine, 
ite circumambulatory passage, and the large windows, was, no doubt, similar 
to that of the Hudra Mala at Siddhapiur and the temple of the Sun at Mudbeia. 
The shrine, where the liiiffa was placed, is not octagonal as Captain Wilberforce- 
Bell states; from the plan it will be seen that it is square. The hall, too, is 
square in plan with its comers recessed in the usual maimer. The only octagoDal 
airaugement is that of tbe inner pillars, so arranged to support the architraves 
under the cental dome. 

The general architecture of the temple shows it to be rather later than 
that of the best period of that style, that is, the eleventh century when the 
Mudhera, Ambemritha, Budra Mala and Vimfila Sha’s shrines were raised. This 
is particularly noticeable in the pillars which, as I have already said, are more 
of the type of those in Tejahapula’s temple at Abu. lu the early part of the 
eleventh century the Mudhera type was universal, and the pillars of that period 
certainly show a more vigorous design than the more fancifully cut-up patterns 
of the later period, Bhima Deva's temple may not have been so elaborate 
as KurnSrapala’s; it was probably hurriedly built to re-establish the fane, after 

its destruction, by a king whose country had just been overrun and impoverished 
by a remorseless foe. 

Behind the great temple, and almost touching its north-west comer, is the 
ruin of a smaUei and later building, 'ivMch has also been transformed and used 
as a cut-stone niches, or having been inserted in a rougbly built 

D 
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back waU {Plata VII). This wall, inseitad by the Mubammadans, encloses a 
]>ortiou of the haD of the temple, the shnne, which, stood ou the other side of it, 
having disiippesretl. The absence of the horse-moulding in the basement, 
between the band of men and that oJ the elephants, shoe's that it was smaller than 
the great temple beside it. That it had no connection with the general plan¬ 
ning of the latter is tolerably clear from the fact that, in addition to its being 
more crowded up agaiiist it than a satellite shrine would be, its axis, instead 
of being parallel to it, is inclined to it at a decided angle, nor does it occupy 
any symmetrical position with regard to it. It w'as, moreover, too large to Lave 
been a subsidiary shrine to the larger temple. It will be noticed how mono¬ 
tonous the airangement of the elephants, in the basement, is compared with 
those on the larger building, a sure sign of later work. I shall try to account 
for the presence of this smaller temple later on. 

The history of the great temple of Somanfitha has never been satisfactorily 
traced through its successive stages, nor is it likely to be, unless something very 
exceptional, in the way of inscriptions, turns up. As early as the tiroes of the 
Yadavas of Dwiirka, we are told, pilgrimages to Prabhasa are recorded, but the 
Mahabhara(<t makes no mention of Somanatha or of any other shrine in this 
neighbourhood.^ It is possible that the temple was established before the time 
of the Valabhia {A.D. 480-767), and, as they vrere Saivites, it may have risen 
to importance during their time. Mulraja of Anhillavada-Pattan (A.D. 942-997) 
led an expedition into Kathiawad against a certain local ruler Graharipu or 

Grahdrio I, one of the Chudasama mlers of Vamanstlmli (Wanthali) and the 

district around Junagaijh, because that chief was molesting the pilgrims on their 
way to Somanatha, and was otherwise endeavouring to interfere with the worship 
at the temple. After subduing him, Mulraja visited and worshipped at the 
shrine; and, since he is said to have afterwards built other temples to Somanatha 
in various parts of Gujarat, it may be presumed that he effected any repairs 

that were necessary to the great temple itself at Pattan. It appears that the 

faith of IslSm had by this time penetrated into this part of the country, for 
wc hear that it was in great measure due to the appeals of a certain saint, Man- 
galuri ^fih, who was liiing in the vicinity, that Mabmud Shah set out on his 
memorable expedition, in A.D. 1025, to punish the arrogance of the Hindu, and 
to destroy the symbol of the gcxl that defied IsMm. Tliis saint, otherwise know'n 
as Haji Mahmud, was a resident of Makka, w'ho, in a dream, was ordered by 
the Prophet to proceed to Sauriishtra, and from there invite Mabmud of Gbasni 


I In ft note on an ftceounl. by Lieut, PoatiiM in tbc .roiirmnl uf Asiatic Soeitly of BtrigaHVll, 8®fi) the writer 
•ftyg i The Pandlte mjt, that tbstio iu nothing in the veda*, punttaa end other BraiDnnioaJ test boohn t* iUoatrate 
thi. urigin end history of the bounntb tom pie, Ite eituetion on the fthorL* of the tndjnn ucoftn, end the corteepond" 
temple oftheBiWTii Kft tok knotm ae the Elaoic Po^odft. end nitnete^ on n like pronontory wjiehcd by the wnves 
ut ). ^ *'*f^*^ *** ™ Bengftl, will not fail to strike the render. And AeokH^s Bdection of rookn on the 

high TOid to each, fer the prauulgftUon of ids ediote. would eem to Indicate that both enjoyed io hift day a eofie. 
■pon ng nlehrity. acd that, through the neort ol pilgrinie, the apjuoacbea to th<!lir «fford«i the «nre«t meanH of 
eftuejng hi» doeuiEfift ud iujunetionE to be uniyereally knowii.” 

A wild story of the fall otSomanit ha has been written by amodern “ Baron " of Patton, In which 

he inlsea up Mahmild of GhunI wHh cannon balk, rupeee, and the moat miTuclee. 
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to come and destroy the temple, before which, it was said, the Baja of Pattan 
daily sacrihced a Musalmaii.^ 

An account of this expedition is thus given in the Rausal-m-SaJa of Mir- 

khond“ SomnatU is the name for an idol which, according to the Hindus, 

was lord of all idols..Historians however agree that Somnath 

was an idol in a temple situated on the sea-aide, which idol the Hindus wor¬ 
shipped, especially at the time of eclipse, and they bedieve too, that the souls 
of the deceased came to Somnath, on hist leaving the bodies they had occupied, 
and were there assigned to fresh bodies. They also believed that the sea wor¬ 
shipped Somnath, and the rise and fall of the tide was considered to be proof 
of this. From the most distant parts of India pilgrims used to come to wor¬ 
ship at this shrine; 10,000 villages were assigned for its support, and there 
were so many jewels belonging to it, as no king had ever one-teuth part of it 
in bis treasujy% Two thousand Brahmins served the idol,® and a golden chain 
of 200 muns supported a bell-plate, which, being struck at stated times, called 
the people to worship \ 300 shavers, 500 dancing girls and 300 musicians were 
on the idoFs establishment,* * and received support from the endowTuent and 
from the gifts of pilgrimsp The Ganges is a river to the east of Hehlee near 
Kanouj, which the Hindus believe to Sow* from heaven, and into which they 
throw the ashes of the burned dead, couceivmg that by so doing the sins of 
their lives are washed a wav. Brahmins, drowning themselves in this stream, 
believe that thev secure eternal beatitude. Distant as the river is from Som- 
nath, still there were pilgrims employed in continually bringing its water thither, 
so that the idol might be regularly ivashed with it. 

“In Hejira 4ttf Mahmud Ghasnavi invaded India and destroyed all idols; 
w'hereupon the Hindus said, that the idol KomnSth had in its auger caused 
their destruction, otherwise the destroyer would have perished. Mahmud hear* 
ing of this, resolved to proceed against Somnath itself, thinking that, if that 
most sacred image should be destroyed, the Hindus would more readily turu to Islam, 

“ On the loth Shaban 416 {12th Oct. 1025), the king moved with 30,000 
mounted warriors, lightly equipped to Multan, where he arrived Lu the middle 
of Eamran (Xov. 1025), There, finding that between him and Somnath lay a 
wide desert, without water or forage, he assigned to each trooper two camels, 
and beside loaded 20,000 with supplies aud water. Having thus passed the 
desert, he came upon a country full of strong forts (Ajmere), the holders of 
which mostly submitted ; whereupon the king ordered the men to be put to 
death, and the women aud children to be made captives, and he destroyed all 
the idols. Thence advancing, he came to Bhuwaia [m Ferishta, ' NLhuiwala 
w'hicL was deserted by its chief and garrison,® and Mahmud establishing a depot 
there, continued his march, destroying all the idols and temples as before, 

* Thie ffcrk was KHUpUe^l by grder af Amir 'Ali Si** IwiTFieen the ilijtn jieaw 000 and 902 (A,D. 1404 and 
14(1 OJ. It ie ia vdIuiuim. tbo acraunt al SguiabSthi twins ^ fourth. 

* Ibid Asir (A,D. 1121), ono of th« garliu^t uid moat wUalla irritcn). aayi one tboii«and. H. C. 

‘ Ibni Mir uyH, 350 Blngorii and dancen. B.C 

* Tbl« w«4, d1 oounto, Xohrrala or AnHjlav-Sda.Pattiui. n hoBo chiof. at tliftt tiDio, was BhliDa Dora I, H. C. 
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till he came to the neighbouriiood of Somniith, in the month of Zeekland (January 
lO'Jfi). There he found a strong fort on the sea-aide, so situated that the waves 
washed to the top of the battlements. Tiie Hindus crowded the ramparts, 
expecting to see the Moosulman army destroyed by the idol god for its presump' 
tion. The next day the army approached the walls, and commeuced the assault 
with such vigour, as the Hindus had never before seen. The walls were soon 
cleared by the archers, and ladders being planted, the warriors mounter! with 
the cry of ALLAH AKBAfl/ The Hindus thereupon turned on the assailants 
and fought desperately, some fighting while others went to the idol, and, pros¬ 
trating themselves, prayed for victory. After fighting all day, the besiegers 
retired to their camp j but next morning they renewed the assault, and cutting 
off the heads of all who opposed them, penetrated to the temple of Somnath. 
There the Hindus alternately prostrating themselves and renewing the battle, 
maintained themselves till night. Jiany of them were slain, and many attempted 
by embarking in vessels to effect their escape by sea ; but Mahmud, embarking 
part of his army pursued them, and made great slaughter among the fugitives 
thus completing his victory. The temple of Somnath was supported by fifty- 
six pillars ornamented with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones; each of 
these pillam bore the name of a different king of India as its embellisher^ Fifty 
thousand infidels, and more, were slain round this temple, which was vast in 

dimensions.”® The narrative then proceeds with the arrangements after the 
conquest, 

For an account of what happene^l when Mahmud entered the temple we 
have Ferishta’s story,® “ In the centre of the hall stood Somnath. an idol of 
stone, five yards in height, two of vrhich were sunk in the ground. Tlie kin'» 
was enraged when he saw this idol, and raising his mace struck off the iios^ 
from the face,* He then ordered that two pieces of the image should be broken 
off to be sent to Ghazni, there to be thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and m the court of hig palace. Two more fragments he reserved to be sent 
to Mecca and Medina. When Mahmud was thus employed in breaking up 
Sonmath, a crowd of Brahmans petitioned his attendants and offered some 
crorcB in gold if the k*iug should be pleased to proceed no further. The Oinrahs 
^deavoured to persuade JIahmud to accept .ne money; for they said that 
^king of the idol could not remove idolatry from the walls of Somnath and 
therefore it could serve no purpose to destroy the image, but that such a sum 
^ money given in charity, among believers, would be a very meritorious action, 
king acknowledged that what they said was in some measure true * hut 

llioir*o«iunto,*«id,’srhcretht.vhavciHJaiitlioritvfnrthi*m 'otmductionofJnng.winded didogut* in 

Kwkariftsaya tmlv (/, B. S.'jt. A.S XlX 1421 th^t ** Ih™*- -'fr. 

k n dmwb.t.k to tt*iT wi' wuLJut of hUdoriw,. 

them thoraugUy, aud who hue morw Jef done m,i i natnistworthy enough. “ One who hiuj ftudiod 

that 11 i* almoat» mismuaer to styls their wort* ** * knowkdgc of thi^m, mja 

IS30. when Keanc’aarmy look thni place. lud Anl, "Vc tomb at Ghnmt rb Jate w 
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sliould he consent to that bargain, he might justly be called a seller of idols; 
and that he looked upon a breaker of them as a more honourable title. He 
therefore ordered them to proceed. The next blow hanng broken up the belly 

of Somiiath which had been made hollow, they discovered that it was fidl of 
diamonds, rabies and pearls of a much greater value than the amount of what 
the Brahmans had offered, so that a zeal for religion was not the sole cause of 
their application to Mahmud.”* In neither Iba Asir’s * or Mirkhund's account 
is there any mention of the offered bribe or of the jewels in the belly of the idol. 
The idol was not an image in the usual sense but a Utiga, the tegular symbol 
representing Mabadeva or Siva."' It is a long cylindrical stone, the lower part 
of which is embedded in the yoni as the lower stone is called, or, as said above, 
in the ground- The fact that the accounts say that part of its length was in 
the ground shows that it could not have been an image of a person wdth arms, 
legs, nose and belly 

AI BmlnT’s account {Cir. A.D. 1030) is much more reliable, for he does 
not fall into the error of calling 8o:uaiiatha an mmge in the ordinary sense,* 
He apjjears to have lisited Somauiitha twice. In his Tdrikh-i-Hiiid he says: 
“ The lunar stations they [the Hindus] declare to be the daughters of Piajfipati, 

‘ S]H>&kiiig of Mfliik of ^luttra, in I'>17, Fprishta anya : He Lrok# down «nd Imrnwl all 

the idolB [nieltfd fhcml. and amassed a vaal quantity of gold and ailvor, of whi^h tha Idol> wetw moatly eompMed. 
He wouki dpj^troj'ed tlic! tt'mptEw alaOj but lif ^ound tiie labour would bavtJ been encessiTe; while soitLE any 
he wis averted from hia purpose by thfir ndmirabl? boaiily. He oertiujily extraTsyantly ejlolliKi the 
ficence of the buildiiige and city ia a letter to the governor of tthiicnjf in i^i hich the follow iiiig mmnii: ^ There 

ore here n thommnd edihi^es as fiini ns the faith of thit falthiul: znoat of th^iii iiiiu'hiE+ hemdetf inniimerhble temples ; 
nor ia it likely thi# city hms &ttwioecl ita present oojndition but at the expense of niftny miliiDna of nor eould 

Biich another be conjstmetttJ ujiiler a period of two ccntiiriesV** ^Brigga^ I, h 5S+^ .^Ca||hmiQiJ tbiiH fleems 

to have ka^i an eye for the beautifob ^nd, for this resa^on^ pfoliahiy Hjmre^l the temple of Somiiatha. Ha certainly 
had enough willing foliow'cra to have made ehort wotk of It. H. C. 

* i>ow*a Fin^hfu, (1^12), T. 66, 

wrilien about A.D. 1230. 

*Th« ia the rupreBentatiou <sf the genital yi^an of ,aad as such, is wor»bipped in ihc form of a 
pAaffuj. Tlif cDiiventiDnnl form, in w bich it ia found in Hiadu templisit, la not at all olTMLeivOy and doe§ not 
ita origin to the eianal visitor. It represents, BymholiciUly. thw proereative power of nature. J?ucb wolvhip haa 
not been eoaluicd to Hindutm. 

* Thfl following ftUry tale la told, in aliierloiiEiieaap^of the pootya^di* who lived two hundred jeaxe after Ma^judd 
I saw/' he save. ** aii idol of ivory atSomnoth, jew'ellcd like the idol Munat in the days of guperstitiun and ignor- 

mnoii" " ^5a'di, wondering at thn foliy of ILvo peoplo paying tlietr adotatboo to a material wilbout seiuee or mutiont 
vdnturea to express bia scjitimeiita to an attendant priest, ivith whom he has some aoqnaintanee. The priest tumi^ 
upon him in ragot end esoitee aoi^nunotion which endangcri Saadi's life w'hcreuiiofii ho throws hiiuseif upon the mercy 
of the ohief priest. sLatu^g that. altfiOUijU he bad ventured to expreck* a dnubt, it wan merely beoau^e he desired con- 
viotiom The pricisi. tells him Lc la a man of sense and Judgment^ and ahall bo convinced that thk Idol is superior 
to all others, and deserving of adoratmni H he will a bide in worship all night, he promlfles him to see the idol raise 
ita ann in the tiiommg in odoratioiL Sa^di eonaeatSy and gives an amiislag accoinit of the ineonvenionce he ei^ 
perimiced from the preasurci of the^ unwashed, uneavouiy orewd. Just before sunrise^ the imege^ at the sounding 
of a belt, raises itjj acin^ to ihu deh'ght of the wor:^pping thommnda^ SaMi ftasurey tho thief priest of his pen-feot 
conviction, Hatters him and obtains his intimacy^ tilJ« finding an opportunity when the temple La empty, he geta be¬ 
hind the image, and there diaeovem a servitor concealedt with the rope m hia hand for Taisms the idol's amn The 
nkjyi lima and i^a^di follows, tripii him up and throwu him into a wellthen, to make quite siire, he drops htav'^y 
stones upon him, fi-eling that his own life w'ould aasuredly bt ,«flCThtced if ihe di&ccvtry were known, and iiaaintly 
remarking *Dcwi men teD no H e then huttici away from likminath and returns ia Fer^a through M Indus tan, 

hy a route ol great danger and di^enlty, the troublc.'i of whieh he says ho shall reniembtii to his dying day." 

{Jaunt, SoC. VI!, @64.) 

^ Colonel Yule says of him that in Induui matters he know what he was talking aWut a great deaf belter 
than other old Arabic writera/" {Boisbcr^ Gazetti^^ I, Part 11+) 
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to whom the moon is mamed. He was specially attached to Kohinij and pre¬ 
ferred her to the others. Now, her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained of 
him to their father, Fraj^patl. The latter strove to keep the peace among them, 
and admonished him, but without any success. Then he cursed the moon 
(luntis), in consequence of which his face became leprous. Now the moon 
repented of his doing, and came penitent to Piajapati, who spoke to him ; ' My 
word is one, and cannot be cancelled; however, I shall cover thy shame for 
the half of each month.’ Thereupon the moon spoke to Prajapati ; * But 
how shall the trace of the ein of the past be wiped off from tne ?’ Prajilpati 
answered; ‘By erecting the shape of the Ibga of Mahadeva as an object of 
thy worship.’ This he did. The linga he raised was the stone of Somiiath, 
for Soma means the moon and natha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed by the prince Mahmud 
—may God be merciful to him I A.H. 416. He ordered the upper part to 
be broken, and the remainder to be transported to hia residence, Ghaani, with 
all its coverings end trappings of gold, jewels and embroidered garments. Part 
of it has been throuTi into the hippodrome of the town together with the Chakra- 
svumin, an idol of bronze, that ba<l been brought from Taneshar. Another 
part of the idol from Soinnath lies before the door of the mosque of Ghazni, on 
which people ruii their feet to clean them from dirt and wet.” ^ 

After siuashing the Hfiffa and sacking the temple, Mahmud left, placing a 
governorj Mtha Ijbau, there in charge of a garrison, and it was he, it would 
seem, who completed the destruction of the temple.* Bhima Deva I. (A.D, 
1022-1072), of Anhijiavada-Pattan, who had been hovering about on the heeb 
of Mahmud, and who foiled all hb attempts to bring blng to book, very soon 
afterwards rebuilt the temple, probably after driviug out Mahmud’s go\'enior, 
and possibly upon the site of the former, and there can surely be little doubt 
that the portions of an older basement, that we see in the heart of the present 
old building, b part of his temple. About A.D. 1100, Siddbaraja visited Soma- 
nStha, end, as there is no record of hb having repaired or rebuilt anjiihing at 
that place, the temple, no doubt, was then in good order.® We are told that 
his minister in Sorath devoted the royal revenue for threo years “ to the re¬ 
edification of the temple of Nemeenath upon Gimar," and that he, himself, 
when on his return from a pilgrimage to Sri Somes vara {Somauatha) at Deva- 
Pattan, made a grant of twelve villages to Rishab Deva, though envious Brah¬ 
mans strove to dissuade him.* Had he done anything at SomaiiStha, espeebUy 
in the way of rebuilding or exteusive repairs, it would surely have been men- 


It mill Iks notitsiKJ th^t A1 Biruni doea put indudu tlie d^truutbn of Ibu 


^ Br. 1?, A. S. XDC* laL 

templfs la Mntiaiid'H 

* In m note upqn lioat, FoctAa^A wDimt Ld Iha JeMirrHn/ 0 / fAe of B^gal [VU^ l8a»h the writor 

^ Altliaugli tiia great uuftge was bmkun &nd|Ksrhftp aO the ciLTred about the tciiip|^ 

irere i^uAirigufily decoUaUiU or otbctvuic mutikted, atiJl oh Mahmud left o HLudu prince o( uorKl chnruieef 
Milled in tho Pendoa histories DabisLJeen, prohobly Oovec Singh, u bk Tice-ngent at Somnith, it is most jmjbobln 
that the tom vw ptomptly, il not effootusliy, n*tored, lor the sate of tho «veaus to bo deriv*d from its ijiliTrfni 

tas. Captain Wilberfoifice'Bell, In lug Bitiittjf cjKatkiawad, however,calla Uabuiltalini a Muhatuntdon governor 

1 ^Te altMdy noticed C’HpuinWdterforce.BeU’aatstotoent that Siddharaia is ropoTlcd to have adoroed 

jifajuiK Iier& A temple, 

Mm. 1 , 174. 
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tioned by bis chioniclers; for, although he thus made gifts to Jama religiouB 
establishments, still “ his pilgrimages to the shrine of Somesh^vur and Ms resto¬ 
ration of the temple at Shieesthui [Siddhapur] prove that Sidh Raj professed 
the orthodox faith, but none of the traditions which relate to him speaks of 
any zealous attachment to his religion*” ^ MeDtion is made of the fact that, 
early in his leigu. his mother, Mainal Devi, procured from him the remission 
of a tax levied at a ford of the Narmada riveT, not far from Broach, upon pil¬ 
grims joflrneying to Somanatha.® His chroniclers tell us that “ great were 
the palaces, great the reservoirs, great the temples, great the resorts of pilgrims 
that Sidh Rsj caused to be constnicted.” Not having a son to succeed him, 
he did what others have done in similar circumstances—left his works to per¬ 
petuate Ms name — and these he is said to have strewn with a liberal hand over 
Sorath and GujarSt in the shape of " sumptuous edifices and reservoirs, whose 
ruins still remaining, excite the wonder of the rustic, and the admiration of 
the student of ancient history.”* 

Between that time and A.D. 1159, the temple, it would seem, again came 
to grief, or bad been suffered to fall into ruin, for it is in that year that the re¬ 
cord of its reconstruction by Kumarapala, who succeeded Siddharaja upon the 
throne of Gujarat, is dated in the inscription still extant in the little temple 
of Bhadra Kali at Somanatha-Pattan, which is supposed to have originally been 
set up in the temple of Somanatha. It is related in the Pfobmdha ChintamanP 
that Kumarapala asked Ms confidential ministor, Hemacbandra, what he should 
do to gain everlasting fame, whereupon the latter, wisMiig to keep on good 
terms with the king, and with a view to further favours to come, although him¬ 
self a Jaina, advised him to restore the w'oodeu pnfsdda (shrine or temple) of 
Someivara which was almost totally destroyed by the spray of the ocean beating 
upon it. From this it would appear that the temple built by Bhima Deva 

was partly, if not wholly, constructed of . wood—possibly upon a stone founda¬ 
tion, part of wMeh. we see in the walls. Or, it may have been a temporary 
structure erected as a repair of that temple. This restoration is also men¬ 

tioned in the Dviaidshardya, a work wMch appears to have been commenced 
by Hemacbandra, or Hemacharya, and continued, on Ms death, and completed 
by a Jaiua monk in A.D. 12oo. The Inscription in the temple of Bhadra Kail 
records that Brihaspati, the (janda or temple priest, after singing his own praises 
and claiming to be an incarnation of Siva’s attendant Nandisvara, bom at 
Benares for the express purpose of reconstructing the temple of Somanatha, 
arrived at the court of Jayaalmha, before that king died. On the accession of 
Kumarapala he pressed upon the new sovereign the necessity of restoring the 

niined fane of Somanatha. This rather contradicts the preA-ious account in 

the Frahandha CMnimnaid which giA'Cs Hemachandra the credit of calling the 

king’s attention to this work. However, we are told in this inscription that 

> Mt I, 1T4. 

* R&s i/dia, I. 110, /swi. Br. B. A. S. VIII, CS. 

*lt&s J/dld, I, 178* 

* The Pmbanilha Chint&tmiifi ivag wiiiUeD by Merutuofia Achfify^. a JuA* mouh, at Wadhvin, and completed 
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iBrihaspati uas made govejnor oi Somftoatlia-P&ttan and chief tif the priest 
of the temple, with a grant of land for hia maintenance.^ Parenthetically, 
we also learn that the temple was first built of gold by king Soma (the 
Moon), . then of silver by Krishpa, and finally of stone by Bhima Deva, 
AVorks carried out by him at Somaiifitha-Pattan, besides the rebuilding of 
the great temple, comprised the construction of fortifications, both north and 
smith of the temple, sundry additions to and embellishments of other temples, 

construction of a royal hall or palace, and the building of several temples 
and a well. The inscription is dated in A'alabhl Sara. 850 (A.D. 1169). Eumara- 
prda and other member} of hia family visited and worshipped at the temple, 
and even the Jaina monk, Hemachandra, pretended to do so in order not to 
give offence to the Brahmans. He seems, however, to have impreised Kumara- 
pala favourably with regard to his own Jaina faith. The inscription distinctly 
tells us that It was Bhiraa Deva’s temple that was mined and rebuilt at this 
time.* * 

As we have seen, Kumarapala, about this time or soon after, drifted over 
to Jainism. He is said to have forbidden the sacrifice of life, so that the sanrfdsis 
(religious raeudicanfes), who used deerskins for a covering, found it difficult to 
procure any. The Brahmans, too, who sacrificed life in their yajna^ were 
forbidden to do so, and began to offer socriflces of grain. He built Jaina temples 
at Anhillavada-Pattan and be also built Hindu shrines. His euccesaor, his 
nephew, an orthodox Hindu, waged relentless warfare upon the religious edifices 
constructed by the Jama-converted mouaicb, but did not interfere nitii the 
Brahmanical temples which he raised. Kinloch Forbes says; “ The last notice 

of the temple of Someshwur, before its final desecration, which 1 have been 
able to discover, is an mscription, seen by Colonel Tod, at Verawal Puttun, 
but originally fixed in the temple itself. It is dated A.D. 1204, in the reign 
of Urjoon Dev AA'agbela, one of the last of the princes of Unhilpoor, and it in¬ 
forms us that Nansi Baj and other Muhajuns of Deo Puttun erected a wall 
around the temple of Somanatha with a gateway to the north.'’* But a later 
inscription had escaped him, that at KodinSra, containing two praia^iw of Kanaka, 
the court poet, who had been stationed by king A'isaladeva at Somauatha-Pattan 
with a commission to perform i^raddha for him after he had been on a pilgrimage 
there.* Visa lade va is said to have founded Btahmapuii at the confluence of 
the Sarasvat! and the sea, in which he presented the poet with a mansion to 
live in, and enjoins him to perform the yamani ^rSddhas for him, recel^dog a 
grant of the village of Bagasam for that purpose. It is therefore evident that 
Kuiuatapala’s temple was in good order then as nothing is said of any repairs. 

Inscription slabs appear to have been carried away from the temples at- 
Somanutha as the folloiving extract from the Proceedings of the Bombay Branch 

'■ Thp dl Bmlimipiiri, near Sla.n:.f a I a, not for from ^TrlunKSIn. Th'w mny been odjd d 1 thie UrablnS. 

putlfi m^nlianed ut at h IiihIi ^iiinirBpHla EouriUcd* 

I'lffftnii Orimtal Jxfvnfnh HU p- 1- 

> 7 oTfrN. limiK JJr, It VUl, 4 & fi 

*Thi3 first praianU ihiji iuKuiption Ji not datgil j thk? Is diii<4 Vik. Hemu. 1328, t«D yuara tL<j 

of Ipng Vi^AlndcfYA. (/nd. Xni. XI, 
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of tbc Rojal Asiatic Society, in the jear 1852, shows : Major LeGraud Jacob 
moved for diacnssion at the next meeting —' that measures be taken by the 
Society for the recovery, if possible, of the inseriptions alleged to have been 
removed from the temples of the Sun and of Somnath, in the Gujarat penin- 
Hula, by communication to the parent Society, by notice in the papers, and 
in other suitable mofles.' Major Jacob stated that as the local tradition was 
prevalent that the slabs containing the Sais inscriptions were taken from the 
temple by gentlemen, they might now be deposited in some public or private 
museum, and every year that passes without endeavouring to regain them only 
adds to the risk of again, connecting them with the history of the country.” 
Before this. Lieutenant Postans Lad learnt that an ancient tablet, whose unoccu¬ 
pied niche had been pointed out to him, had been renioved from the temple of 
Somanatha, some few years previously, by a European visitor.* An inscription, 
supposed to have been carried away from Somanatha by Don John de Castro, 
and which was seen in his garden at Ciatra in Portugal, refers to Somanatha- 
Pattan. It is dated in Vik. Sam. 1343, 5th MSgha Suda, “ on which (lay 
Ganda Tiipurantaka, a Pasupata dedicated a temple to Tripurant^keavara, Be¬ 
side this he bad built other temples at Somanatha-Fattan. It is interesting 
as making mention of Gaijd^ Bhava Brihaspati (who lived in the time of Kumara- 
pala) having established an image of a Nabulispasupata Acharya there; and 
thus takes occasion to give the genealogy of the heads of the NakiilT^pasupata 
sect. In the preface it gives the genealogy of Saranga Deva of Gujrat, in 
w'hose reign the temple was bnilt. And in the latter part are some curious 
details relating to the worship and management of the temples of that age.”* 

The temple was not destined to remain much longer immolested, for the 
second great Muhammadan invasion, under Alaf Khan, a general under the Khali! 
king of Delhi, in A.D. 1297, swept do^vn upon Pattan and Somanatha was once 
more laid in the dust. The UAga was tom up by the roots, and the floor of ! 
the shrine was probably dug up in expectation of finding buried treasure, as was 
the usual custom of liloslem temple-wreckers. The Hkhara, or spire, was thrown 
down, the scores of images upon the walls were mutilated beyond recognition 
and the demolition of the fane must have been pretty complete. Gujarat was 
now kept very lively by the lecuriing inroads of the Muhammadans ; and, in a 
few years, the last of the Hindu kings of Anhi]]apura died a nameless fugitit'c. 
Yet another rebuilding of the prasada of Somanatha vras taken in hand and 
carried out, as an inscription on Gimar tells us, by the local ('budasama king 
Mahipaladeva (A.D. 1308-1325); but it was apparently not completed during 
his hfe, for, in another inscription on the same hiQ, it is recorded that his son, 
Khang5r IV (A.D. 1325-1351),* established or set up Somanatha the liiUfa) 

in the temple.** If, as is possible, this rebuilding took place very soon after 
the departure of Alaf fftrin, the dates of these kings must he somewhat later 
than those set domi as conjectural in the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, Fart I), 

* iJr, M- A. VIt 

^ AleMGrandum of Ankceol Snrve^ &f Wi^ern India, No, % p. Il4. 

^Captain Wilb^rfaio^-Bpltp ia hb cf Kotkimind, p. 72, plAm hm datea nt 13I5-135L 

LiatA Aniiqtiarian Retnain^ in ^149 aikI 362, 
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which seem to have been copied from Dr. Buigeas’ volume on Kathiilwiid and 
Kachh. In the Sodali vdv, ox well, at Mangcol is an inscription dated 
Sam. 1375 {A.D. 1319), in the reign of Mahlpalodeva, which bring? his reign 
down to a much later date than given in Dr. Burgess’ list. Since the means 
at the disposal of the Chudasama chief, whose territoiy was comparatively small, 
must have been vetj' limited, especially after Alaf KhilTJ had bled the country, 
we could not expect to find a temple rivalling that of KumarapSla. It must 
have been much more modest in its pretensions. In have dismantled the 
latter in order to erect the new one on its site would have run away with too 
much of his funds, so be probably built his temple upon a new site, and as 
close as he could, to old one. It is, therefore, quite possible that the building, 
whose mins now stand close beside the north-west comer of KmnSrapala’s temple, 
is that of Mabipaladeva. The inscription in the temple of Bhadm Kali men¬ 
tions the fact that Brihaspati built a sbrLne^f ChaiidihS (FSrvati, tbe consort 
of i^iva} close by the temple of Soman&tha, but these ruins can hartUy belong 
to that shnne. As already mentioned it is not symmetrically placed with 
reference to the main temple, as it most certainly would have been had it been 
built at the same time. It is manifestly later work, and, moreover, shrines 
to goddesses, as a rule, face tbe north. 

The Bdbari inscription, now in the Nagpur Museum, gives a list of the Hai- 
haya rulers of Chedi, one of whom, Lakshmana, is said to have invaded Orissa 
and to have “ despoiled its king of an effigy of Kaliya, wrought in gold and 
precious stones. This effigy he consecrated to Siva, at the famous temple of 
Somesvara or Somanutha, in Gujarat, where be bad bcfote dedicated a car.”>^ 

Up to this time, we may take it, no Siluhammadan conversion of the ruins 
of the older shrine into a mosque was allowed to stand as a menace to the 
last built temple, if, indeed, the Muhammadans had attempted any such 
thing. Hitherto they had swooped down upon the shrine suddenly, and as 
suddenly took their departure with all they could get in the way of loot., They 
did not stop to build mosques or convert temples to their use, and the few 
followers who were left in the tovm of former families, were in too small a 
minority to risk any such thing. In 1318, however, Somauatha appears to 
have been again attacked, j About 1394, the renegade Musafar IQian, governor 
of Gujarat, carried out a furious religious war against the neighbouring Hindu 
chiefs, once more destroyed the temple of Somauatha, and then converted it 
into a mosque. This refers, in all probability, to the temple built by Mabl- 
paladeva, and the already ruined shrine of Kumarapflla may still have escaped 
this latest, desecration of all.* Ferishta, after mentioning Muzafar IQian’s ex¬ 
pedition into Gujarfit in A.H. 795 (A.D. 1392), says: “He then proceeded 
to Somnat, where, having destroyed all Hindu temples which he found standing 
he built mosques in their stead; and leaving learned men for the propagation 
of the faith, and his own officers to govern the counti}^ returned to Puttun 
m the year 79a” Soob after tbU, ia A.D. U13. Aimed Shih, the 
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of Mazafar. and founder of the Al^inad Shahi dynasty of AJimadabad, led an 
army against the Ra of Juniiga^h, and is said to have destroyed the temple 
of Somapur on his way back to Ahinadabad, wherein were found may valuable 
Jewels and other property.^ If this refers to Somanatha-Pattan, the temple 
would probably be some temporary shrine erected after Mu^far's visit. The 
Hindus must, by this time, have been thoroughly disheartened, for never again 
did the fane of Somanutha rise in such splendour as it did under Kumarapala, 
The site, too, was probably now changed to where the last and present 
temple stands, that built by queen Abalya Eai of ludor. The last indignity 

and croiving shame, perpetrated npon these old remains, was at the hands of 

Mafimud Begada, or Munafar II, of Gujarat. This we glean from Hindu 
tradition, Muhammadan writers being silent upon this inroad. 

The story of Mahmud of Ghazm carrying away with him the sandalwood 
gates or doors of Somanatha is a pure myth without a particle of foundation 
in fact, unless it be that the shrhie doors, as has sometimes been the ease in 
the richer temples, were overlaid with embossed and worked sheet silver, which 
he may have stripped ofi and appropriated. The great door, now hi the Agra 

fort, said to be that of Somanatha, which was brought from Ghasni in IS42, 

ia not of Hindu workmanahip at all. The whole of the ornamentation is in 
six-pointed, star-shaped panels of arabesque, and quite foreign to any Hindu 
decorative work of that period. Two of these panels are represented in a wood" 
cut in Fergusaon’s Indian and Eastern Architecture and are repeated in Rous- 
selet's India and its Native Princes. The Agra door is in four leaves, hinged 
in pairs, whereas Hin du temple doors are, as a rule, constructed with but two 
leaves. The size of that door would not dt any doorway at Somanatha, of 
Kuraarapala's or any temple that preceded it. The proportions of Hindu door¬ 
ways are generally two to one, and seldom ever found wider; they are occa¬ 
sionally narrower, whereas the Agra door is almost square. A writer, since I 
first penned my notes on this subject, sa^'s; “ The famous Sandalwood Gates 
which, eight centuries after they had been rified, from the temple and taken to 
Ghazni by Mahmud, were paraded by a theatrical Governor-Gleneial through the 
cities of India as a trophy from .4Jghanistan to soothe the susceptibilities of 
the injured Hindus, But the gates were spurious beyond doubt, and will live 
in Indian history as an instance of a clumsy forgery and a huge practical joke.* *'* 

Accompanying Lieutenant Fostan's account of the temple of Somanatha,’ 
is an illustration of the front of the building showing the mined doorway with 
sloping Jambs. There is little doubt the door frame, such as it is now, is in 
no way altered from what it was when he visited it, and it wiU be seen from 
the photographs which accompany this monograph that the Jambs do not slope, 
and never did slope in medimval temples in India. A specimen or two may 


1 Brings’ IV, e ina n, mud ltds .VJfd. I, Si’S. 

* i?bjn+ Br, A* XIX* 155 * 

Cftptmn Wilberforcc^BeU atiUi to think tlukt some gates were taken Hinijv for he ** The gatea of 

the original Somnath tempJe, which woro ukeTi away to never bei*B t imetulp and thay an;! ti^ftionalLj 

euppoaed to hfirV* found a rtating plm; at Medina or Mecca." ■ 

^ Joam. Aa Soc. Eengat Ml* 
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be found in the early cave-temples of a veij mucb earlier date. Another 
strange feature in hia drawing is that he shows, through the doorway, one of 
the hall pillars standing upon the centre hue of the bnildingj which ia iinpossible 
and absurd, as a glance at the plan mil show. 

'I’he present abode of Sotuaniltha is a temple in the town, not far from the 
mins of the old one, which was built by queen Ahalya Bai of Indor, who 
erected many shrines about the country. Having leamt by sad exi>erience 
that Somanatha was incapable of looking after himself, the priests have en¬ 
deavoured to do it for him by providing a secret underground shrine, immediately 
below the usual upper one, in which the litiffa is placed, A hidden stair from 
behind the door of the latter leads down to it. It was hoped, by this precau¬ 
tion, to save the real litiga should the temple be attached and the upper, or 
duplicate, one be destroyed. A similar device, now no longer ridded, was used 
by the Jains, and several of these subterranian shrines, some with passages 
leading under the roads to other shrines, may be seen in Ahmadabad, They do 
not now mind visitors knowing of their existence, and even show them round them. 
The jijolir-Unga temple at Aiinda, in the Nixam’s dominions, has also a sunk shrine. 
The temple of the sun at Mudhera in north Gujarfit, had one, and it was below 
the debris, in the lower shrine, aa I have already said, that the seat of the Sun-god, 
with its seven horses, was found. 

It might be mentioned that in the Bahadur Museum at Junat^adh there 
are two inscribed slabs which are said to have been brought from Prabhasa- 
Pattan. They are fragments of long pradaitis, one comprisbg more than 4Q 
stanzas containing a reference to the destruction of the city of Dhara in Centra! 
India, and apparently recording the construction of a well by a person whose 
name is lost, and referring, incidentally, to a eon of T'ijada, and to the goj 
Somanatha. The other contains the names of the C’halukyan kings Munijlaraia 
YallaLbLaraja], Durlablmraja, Karnadeva, Jayasiiiiha and Kumarapiila. Men¬ 
tion is then made of Kakkaka's son and a certain Gumadeva w*ho defeated the 
A bint as, and also contains a reference to Some^vara (Somanatha). 

The next building at Pattan in point of interest is, perhaps, the Jitni^ 
Masjid in the town, which is a reconstruction of one or more Hindu temples 
the materials of which have been entirely rearranged to suit the usual plan of 
a Muhammadan mosque (Plates X and XI). A temple which stood upon this 
site is said to have been that of Suiya, and, judging by the number of images of 
the Sun-god lying about, it would seem that there must have been a temple 0^80100 
importance to that deity in tbe town; perhaps, more than one, 'ilia Sunm- 
kunda, or sniaU tank, just aa we find it at the temple of Sfirva at Mu<^hera wag 
filled up to form the present .court-yard of the mosque. This work was nrobablv 
carried out under the orders of either Muzafar ^ah or Ahmad Sh5l, Jn T 
cases the Jami‘ Masjid was the first regularly built mosque, and it has remalnmJ 
the prmcipa] public mosque all through. In this building the Hindu t>ni J 
have not been, as is usually the case, stilted or raised - ' puiars 


one upon the other to obtain 


moi-e Mglit, for which the single pilUre aie not rafficienl. The ,vhoi. 7 t. 
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around the court-yard. The feature is the cntFauce porch, which abuts 

upon the street, and which, at first sight, seems to be an undisturbed portion 
of a temple with its dome. But upon closer insi>ection it is found that the 
whole has been rchuilt and cut dowm to suit the height required. The askta- 
dikj)SUi figures on the brackets, above the columns, Lave all their heads and 
shoulders cut ofi in bringing the blocks, to which they are attached, to a proper 
level. Atoreover, it was the usual custom to arrange the plan of the mosque 
so that the central mifyrubt or prayer niche, should occupy, as nearly as possible, 
the site of the shrine of the original temple, in which case, the hall or porch, 
with its beautiful ceiling, would have occupied, a position much nearer than it 
is at present. As w'ill be seen from the drawing, the ceiling of this porch is 
an exquisite piece of chiscibng in the beat decorated style of Hindu work, rising 
in concentric tings of delicately carved mouldings to a central pendant. 

Outside the town, on the cast, and placed upon an eminence overlooking 
the Triveni, or junction of the three streams, facing the rising sun, is an old 
temple of Suiya, of later workmanship than that from which the Janii* Masjid 
is constructed, and, possibly a successor to that one (Plates Xll—XIV).^ It is 
a later building than KumArapala’s temple of Somanatha, and is probably a 
later temple than the one, 1 suppose, was built by' Mahipaladeva. Its general 
style follows that of the temple of Surya at Than, as may' be seen by a com¬ 
parison of their photographs, but It Is of rather better workmanship, and is 
probably, the earlier of the two by a few years, dating, perhaps, about 1350. 
The up]>er portion of ita iikhara, together with the roof of the liall, and the 
whole of the porch, have boeu thrown down, the latter, probably, more than 
once, and rebuilt. The forward part of the including the roof and 

front door way, has been rebuilt in a clumsy fashion. On one of the forward 
pillars, near the dour on the south side, is a short inscription, upside down, 
clearly showing that it must have been inscribed w'hqn the pillar was lying 
upon the ground. The front door frame, which is fashioned in that yello\v 
marble, such as is used in the doorway of Sainpriti Raja’a temple at Satrun- 
jaya, is dreadfully damaged. The roof of the wwiidapo hsis been rebuilt w4th 
arching thrown in above the central ceiling to support the outer structure. In 
this arching have been used old carved eoruer stones of a former ceiling. The 
t%vo side bays of the ceiling are slightly coved, with rosette ornaments, and is 
undisturbed; the forward marginal ceiling, corresponding to these, w*htch had 
been thrown down, has been rebuilt with flat slabs. 

In the basement, the garaspati or hand of hirtmakha faces, seen in the Than 
temple, b here replaced with a band of horses with fine Roman noses such 
as could only have been reared locally. This horse-moulding as already shorni in 
the case of the Somaniltha shrine, is here quite out of place, according to the 
canons of temple architecture as observed during the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries, and, in itself, proclauns a later date, w^ben these rules w'ere beginning 

^ In hk 0/ CVploln WHwrloret-BeU UhwI a pkte oppoaitc page BO wiilj tbt' tiUn Tvxnpb 

of SniiinBith aI PrAbba} PAtnii it ht n iiholngraph of ihk tnniplc' of SuirUp and it h as- been m iiAtni-d 

on tlw £im» of the photegnpb bj the jdioiogTaphcr. 
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to be neglected by the local salats. In only one other temple have I noticed 
this moulding out of place, and that is in the temple of Lakahinl-Xarfi3'aua 
at Pedgaon in the Alimadnagar distiict-j and, here again, upon a late building. 
The plan, too, does not follow the arrangement of the earlier temples uith their 
large halls, but is poor and mean compared with them, and the pillars are very 
plain. The shrine door partakes of the same poverty of design and decoration. 

On the front of the temjde, above the entrance doorvi-ay, is an image of 
Surya with his seven horses below him and his two wives, one on either side, 
and he appears again in the principal niches upon the outside walls, in the 
shrine is a wry small infiignificant-looking image of Surya. Around the shrine, 
b the circumambulfltory passage, are three image niches, one on each of the 
north, sonth and west sides, which contain, respectix^y, Vieluju with Lakshmi 
Brahma with Sarasvati or Savitri, and Siva with Pan-ati, much mutilated 
but easily identified. In the tm-nJapa are side ^vindows with little cells 
or cupboards beneath them. The central ceiling is neatly domed and 
decorated with lirtimtikha^; but the middle portion has gone, and, through the 
gap may be seen the arching put in, in later times, to support the outer roof 
sheU On either side of the entrance doorway are the remains of lar^e fl^nires 
on the north side Brahma and on the south a dem, much mutilated. Up Ibove 
the Bhrme walls, on the south side of the temple, is Siva, while, b correspond, 
mg positions on the north and south are MahakAli and Brahma with his wife 
respective y. Here and there upon the walls are found engraved names. The 
temple has moie or less desecrated and b little used. 
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the exterior of maiiy of their later temples, was,, no doubt, intended, so as not, 
by their presence, to irritate the iluJjammadaii, The porch in front of the main 
doorway has a rather prettily designed domical ceiling. 

The “ Kotba ” is another old temple in the to^^Ti, re-arranged out of all 
recognition and used as dwellings like the last, hut in this case by Muhammad¬ 
ans. It is called the kotha or arsenal aa it is believed to have been used for 
that purpose at some time or another. It is situated very near the eastern 
gateway, on the north side of the roadwa}’. 

The Miiipuri Masjid is situated between Veraval and Pattan, within the 
limits of the boundaries of the latter, and not far from the sea-shore (Plates XVII— 
XIX and XXIIl). It stands close beside the large whitewashed dargah of Man- 
galuri ^ah, to the east of it. It baa been abandoned, and is now uncared for. 
Like the Jarni* Masjid, it is constructed of old temple material, and it has, within 
it, one of those richly wrought domical ceilings—a finer one, even, than that In the 
porch of the Janii* Masjid—^which may possibly be & portion of an old temple 
undisturbed. The ceiling could not have been taken from the closed hall of 
Kuniarapala’s temple of Somanatha for it is too small, being about twenty feet 
in diameter against thirty as would have been required for Somanatha. If, 
however, as I have already said, Somangtha’s temple had a fonvard open hall, it 
may have come from that. It is of an earlier style of work than that of the 
smaller temple behind Somanfitha. and could hartlly have come from it. lliere 
can be no doubt that buildings of this highly decorated style, as erected during the 
time of Siddharaja and Kumarapala, were strewn over Kathiawad with a lavdsh 
hand; but we must remember that state revenues, and what a king pillaged 
from his neighbours in those days, were seldom used for public works as we 
understand them now, but were looked upon as the king’s private income with 
which he could pay his way to paradise by temple building, after he had spent 
all he needed upon his onm luxuries and little wars. 

The pillars are of a better style than those found in the later temples like 
that of Siirya, just described. Upon two of them are names inscribed in De- 
va}idgarl, but they are upside down, and were probably inscribed when the 
pillars were lying prone upon the ground, by pilgrims to Pattan, thirsting for 
immortality. This fact, of the names being written when the pillars were upon 
the ground, tends to show that the mosque was built of material which had 

been, for some time preriously, in a ruinous state, and that the temple had 

not been desecrated and turned into a mosque at one and the same time. 

Thus the mihrdbt and other parts, have been designed so as to be in keeping 

with the Hindu details of the pillars and ceilings; and, as the mosque is well 
and carefully built, it is erideiit that the lluhammadaus, who erected it, had 
oome to stay, and carried out their work deliberately. The use of already 
desecrated materials would have been of small concern to the Hindu provided 
they had been paid for. It is quite possible that this is the mosque erected 
by Xur-ud-din Piroz of the Veraval inscription.^ In it, it is stated (A.D. 1204) 
that he, a ship-owner, and son of the ship-owner Khoja Abu Ibrahim, a native 


^ Indian Antiquuiy, XI+ 24Jr I%Kiriptiap$, y, 22^. 
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of Homiui. vrho had come to the foeri of Srt SoniaMthodeva oa busiaess, and 
who waa “ emsessively relighras ia occordaoce witli the code of his relieioa” 
bought a piece of land oataide the tonm of Sri Somanithadeva and constnictrf 
a luosqne upon it for the use of Muhammadan sailois; and for the maintenance 
of It he bought certain property in the town of Pattan. In dcacribin- this 

f !“ *>»“ ‘I"' Hindus the whole poIMfai helonHng'to the’ 

temple of Sri Baletvara m the centre of the town of Pattan, which was filled 
with houses, and the boundaries of which are given. From this and other 
laacnptions. I gather that the term signifies an cnclosum, or the land 

thl ‘™"'’i i*^ ‘''"“eihe to a temple. It would be pretty certain 

that the Hmdus would not hate sold to a Musalman land belonging to a temple 

m I therefore tahe it the temple was a ruin and desecrated, and it was 

for this reason, more especiallj-, that he oBtred to bay it, as it provided material to 
a great extent ready dressed, ft* his mosque, the rent from the land or hoiisL 
^g. as the inscription tells us, towards the upkeep of the hnUding. If this were 
so. we can have no further doubt as to the temple from which the bee fl i 

friW stooK and nnages are conspicuous by their absence; eolamns and nselnl 
pa^ alone are fomd, and some of these, left over, may he found used nrt 
Muhtimmadan tombs and incwques in the ricinity. That the iuLMon dr 
not refer to any mosque now in use may he gathered from the fact of Z 
inscnbed stone being now foimd inside & Hindu temole ft nn+ I'L t 

the custodians of the mosque, if stiU in use. wcSr isve a owrf te t 

contain,ng theix charter, to be carried away from it The r. ^ 
the special use of the sailors upon trading vessels fpoinr; to and^f 
that place and the Persian Gulf. That theij was in tiiaJ 1 ^ J^etween 

trade carried on along this coast is shown br the bund 7^ ^ 
memorial stones, set up at these Kfithiawad ports to the ^ f 
The only images that seem to have elaS tl 17 
or were counted too insignificant to worry about are XT f 
m a ring of moulding in the ceiling, between the h ^'^J^ LaifsLmi, 

figtrres under the brackets, at intervals alon. the sTmU ba7 T7 
uncommonly like images of Garnda, the vehicle of Vishnr Thf ’ 
and are m too unimportant positions to draw nnxr • r ' ' , 
deity the temple wL .r^^e„v dedioa W to what 

a saiat has been buried, «„d mrw his rave « T “ ™ ““fb* 

Mfiipuri. ft is quite probshle Z wasTl^’ £1,:;'::“ = - 

disuse. ®‘ter the miraque /ej) 

At a short distance from the ^ * 

neatm the road, are two rock-cut step-wells 
another. The smaller one of the two had been 

but the greater part of a richlv fieiil f j ^ earth 

was still uncovered (Pktes XX and XXI)^ "^Tha mnning the descent’ 

" larger well, where ^‘n great 

rocK, spanning the 
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lower end of the descent, but high up neai the ground level, held a similar 
sculptured architrave which is now missing, the little corbel brackets of the same 
alone remaliiiiig. The principal figure in the upper central panel is much muti¬ 
lated, but, judging by the trees and cattle, and the mass above the figure, the 
panel might represent Krishpa upholding the mountain Govarddhana to protect 
the gopis or shepherdesses, seen on either side of him, and their herds from the 
wrath of Indra, manifested by a deluge of rain. Krishna had already annoyed 
Indta by persuading the gopis to worship the mountain, which gave the cattle 
food, rather than the rain sent down by Indra which produced the food. 
Krishna shelters them from his wrath for eeven days and nights. Another 

representation of this scene, with an inscription beneath it, is found in the temple of 
Harsata Mata at Veraval, close by. In the band of sculpture beneath this, which 
is di\dded into compartments, we have three detn^ or goddesses, the counterparts 
of the gods Brahma, Siva and Vishnu in this order from left to right; and 
separating these are two panels, each containing a horseman. Obsene the 

tiny figures, all along beneath, looking over the parapet. In the centre of the 
lowest band is the elepbant-beaded Ganapati, the god of w^dom, the leader of 
Siva’s gava, the favourite image found upon the dedicatory block above 

the shrine doors of Saiva templee. The on either side of Mm, are too 

mutilated to identify with any certainty, but two of them may be Gauil and 

Varsha. This architra^^ looks very much as if it ha<l been brought from else¬ 
where, and had not been intended, originally, for the well; and the brackets, 
under’ it on either side, are nxuch like those m the old gateway.s of the torni 
of Pattan. From the occurrence of the devi^ instead of their lords, it is pos¬ 
sible that this sculpture was brought from a temple to a devl; and Tarvatl 
occupying the centre, with Gapapati below, would indicate that goddess—pos¬ 
sibly from the temple of Chandika .which was built by Brihaspati. 

The Bhalkesvnra Talav or Bbalka Tirth (the Tank of the Arrow) is^ a small 
masonry pond a short distance to the north-east of Veraval {Plate XXII). It 
is a p^l of slimy water, surrounded with rough stone steps, which may or may 

Dot be very old ; certainly the Uttle temple, beside it. is of no great age. It 

is. however, connected with the last scene of Krishna’s life, as it was here that 

he met his death. After spending most of his life in and about Mathura 

(Muttra) he was advised to go to Prabbasa with his Yadava Musmen. Ou 
reaching- the southern shore they indulged in liquor, quarrels, and fights, until, 
at lasC only the two brothers Krishna and Balarama w^ere left alive. Baiarama 
met his fate at the hands, or rather poison fanga, of the great serpent desha, 
and Krishna was left alone. Meditating, one day, by the side of this tank, 
with his foot upon his knee, a hunter. Jam by name, seeing a movement through 
the tangled brushwood, mistook him for a deer that had come there to drink, 
and discharged an arrow at him and killed him. This is, m short, the story. 
There ia & little pedestal, in the middle of the pool, upon one side of which is 
a standing imago of Vishnu, but this has been pushed to one side to make 
room for a Uiiga, the symbol of tbe god whose worship seems to have ousted 

that of Vishnu in this part of the coast, ^ 



VERAVAL. 

V ERA\AL, bui » abort distance from Sotnanatba-Patt&n, ia acompara 
tively modern to^ whicb has little of antiquity to boast of, 
and that little purloined from elsewhereA On a stone built into 

A mscription. both, in Persian and Sanskrit, 

, dat^ A.R SIO and Yik. Sam. U64, which records the erection of the strong 
waU round the fort. The foundations were laid on the date mentioned above! 
e work being carried out under the supenision of Malik DaaluMh Ahmad 

^ ^ general of Sult5u 

Muaafar tOjiin. The ^ork was finished in the following jear of the Hijera. ' 

temnle^oin°^ ^ in Pattan, has been constructed of old 

p I ars an other materials i and, from the outline and general appearance 

whol'^'' t M dedicator,- block over a dooLy, thftemple 

whose material has been appropriated, was, probably, a somewhat plab JabI 

one. The is smaller and more insignificant in appearance than that 

PointTview.iltsbL: 

(A a m JL T! '"f in A.H, 7S2 

caused this’ n,c^id to h^ erectd^ ^ 

laharr ni* iWo k- eu i * ^<tvza, or tomb, of Sayyid Haarat 

it eLJout?'^ i^^iption which records 

Masiid « ' central mihrdb in the Mandvi 

\T, i T records the fact that Sultan Mahmad Shah bin 

^uhammad ^ ~ 

Muhammad Inn Haji Muhammad ’Aii GUani, 

In the temple of Harsata Mata, a quite modem shrine, of no account archi- 

ec or y, t ere is, built into the wall of the maxidapa^ the mscription, already 

no ice , 0 At]unadeva's time, in forty-three lines, detailing the arrangements 

m ejection with the building of a mosque by Piro^. The inscription is 

import on account of its date being stated in four different eras, namely 

h. Hljaa (082), the Vihram. (1920). the Yalabhl ( 845 ) and tha Shhia (Isn' 

he last a local are which appeals in several other inscriptioiis in this Dart of 

he coiintry. The date in the Christian era is eq uivalent to 1264. Ihe Simha 

Prabbi»p»ttfc» or morts fommonly ^ crSviil,’' (U',>j;wr Zeilxitriti ITT ■ failed UeTpattin, 

Jntcriptiimum Ii>4iairU7n,Ul,iA). jIhI, in, 30J j md Cofj™* 
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era, which, mvist have started in A.D. 1113 (V. S. 1169) seems to have been 
instituted in honour of JajasLdiha SiddharSja^s conquest.^ Besides this slab, 
there is another built into the same wall, bearing a mutilated image, already 
referred to when describing the two step-wells to the west of the town, repre* 
seating Krishna holding up the mountain Govarddhaua, which is dated in the 
Valabhl year 927 {Plate XXIII).^ The inscription, which is in five lines below 
the sculpture, records that the STeshihin Mulajoga, a member of the GaUaka caste 
(? cowherd caste or clan) and his wife Mcdhi; their son, the seller of perfumes, 
Joja, and his wife Shevatja; and their sons JayatS, Jasadeva and Jasapala, 
and other (members of the family), at Devapattana caused to be made, for 
purposes of worship, au image of the holy Govarddhaua for their and their 
ancestors’ spiritual welfare; and that this image was fashioned by the artisan 
Raghava, the son of the artizan Vimjhadeva. As this sculpture is said to have 
been set up at Devappattan, it must have been brought from there to this temple. 


iTidtca, III^ 303- 





GHUMLI. 

A mong tho mcdiaval tempfcs in Kilthiliwad, one ot tie finest must have been 
the Kavaiskhn temple at Giumli in the Bataa Hills, the sent of the 
Jethwas from the tenth to the foniteenlh centniT, hnt trhieh is note 
a mecli. It has already been described by Dr. Euigeso,! but is referred to here 
.gam, and a few photographs of the old min ere reprodneed. m order to 
compare it mth the temple of SomanS tha-Pattan, of about the same period 
and others of Its class described in the following pages (Plates XSIV-XXW)' 

the°“ltnth or being less then two-thWa 

z r h: z' - 'sntztft n 

rtfra^dt ^rith? Tu:4 - ~rerZ 

the place, here, of the closed haS at sl n ^Ve1ar"'“^^^ 
been two-srereyed, as a„eh were be. “men" 
double-stoned open hall was rare, one of tie 
Rxidm Miihl at Siddhapur, if that did nM ^ ^ ^ 

temple, here, stood up» a hilh p X ^ 

present at least, ne sign of ^e. bZ’ . Z ' n “ 

it has not got the hoiBe moulding m ti,^ l budding than Somanfltha, 

the man-moulding having nothing hetweet' thtm“Zh Z “>1 

indicates the top of the baZent Z Z 

tomewbat older than that of Somanatba ' . K^slShhi ts possibly 

temples of that period. ’ ^ ® typical example of Gujarat 


’ Rtport m 


jlnffjhifbr,# of AufiiawflJ ant} itueJWi, p. 178 ff. 







GOP. 

T he oU temple at Gop, in the Baide HiUs. a etianger so fai south oi 
its uataral domicile, and, no doubt, the oldest known stractnial temple 
in KatMawad, lias also been described and iUufitrated by Dr. Burg^ 
in hia account, of the antiquities of this pto%'incc hut, as In the case of the 
Ghumh temple it is necessary to reproduce one or two of the photo^aplw 
in the present volume to enable us to compare certain other old temples ™ i_ 
And as I have already noticed it in my introduction, I need not repeat what I 

have said there. Plates XXVII and XXVIII show two ^dews of it. The plan of 

What remains of it is much like that of the temple at BLlesvara. and m ve^ 
simpla-a square shrine standing in the centre of a larger apartment or haU, 
the basement of which, alone, remains. We can ^thei some idea of what the 

outer walls were like from a study of those of Bileavara. ey pro a y r 

from the decorated basement, the remains of which we see in the^ plate, to the 
double line of hea.? cornice which is seen in the temple of Bile^vara, and, 
like the plain waUs of that temple, were probably relieved by pilasters at 

intervals; hut. in this case, they would have -been deeper and broader 

and mote decorated. The work, here, is vigorous, and is c^ied out with more 
precision than at BUcSvara, where the style was copied by less capable bmldere 
whose masonry was much inferior. These pilastered walls are ve^ like those 

of the found in Sind at Thai RukSn and Mirpur HiaB.-tbe me 

ip cLed ^ne, the others in moulded brick. The style, m both cases, 
travelled south from its one home in the north. The construction of the tow^ 
is well seen in Plate XXVIII, where part of the masomy has fallen away. 
The blocks are piled up dry, and each course is corbelled forward above 

that below; and it is really marvellous how it has aU stood so long with Utt e 

pr no attempt at bonding, and no cementing matenal. _ __ 











KADVAR. 


B ETWEEN’ Sutrapada and Somanatha^Pattan, and two miles from the formet, 
is the village of Kadvflr where there are the mins of a veiy much 
older and larger temple than that at Sutrapada {Plates ATYtY- WW ) 
It is now dedicated to the Varaha at'otam, or hoar incarnation, of Vishnu ; but, 
froni the unusual shape of the shrinet which is a long rectangle instead of a 
square, we mav conclude that it origiuallj- contained all the ten principal amtdras 
ranged upon the seat along the back wall opposite the door. Both within and 
without the building, are fragments of some of these (Pig. 2), among them being 
that of \^ainana, or the dwarf, and of Parasurama with his bow end sheaf of 
arrows. Placed within the shrine, upon the middle of the seat which runs along 
the back wail, is a large image of Varaha vrith an old image frame about it 



Fig. a. 


other nine at'afd/era. 
This is now the 
principal object of 
worship i and, to 
further accentuate 
its importance, it 
has an old pet¬ 
ticoat tied round 
its waist. Other 
images, upon the 
seat, are Kara- 
shiiha, with a well 
carved fish beneath 
him, Vishpu seated 
upon Gamda and 
Siva-Pur vatl. X 
somewhat similarly 
arranged shrine to 
this, and one that 
probably also con¬ 
tained the ai-ataras 
of Vkbiu, is that 


of Kjata JIati JloliapatM m EijputSni. In a line, nlave the shrine door- 

Snn Roll ffT"'! * (Plate XXXII. 

XXXn 1. From left to nght they aw Siir>-., Brahma. Vishnn. Siva, and Soma 
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Chandra, the last having what appears to be the crescent moon behind his head. 
VisiiRn occupies the central panel, and, below, on the dedicatory block, be appears 
again, while Ganesa, the more frequent image in this position on Saiva temples, 
is relegated to a more subsidiary position above Min. The doorway is very 
similar^to some of those in the Buddhist caves, especially those of Ajanta, with 
the lozenge mouldings and the hanking pilasters with pot capitals. 

The pdlars are, also, veiy like the plain square cave pillars ; they are great 
square massive shafts with the regular bracket capitals of the caves. These 
support heavy beams, over which the roofing slabs are placed. The roof of 
the shrine, except for parts of the lower row of c/iai(yo-mches, has gone, leaving 
only the fiat stones of the ceiling wMch have been strengthened beneath with 
joists of common jungle teak and not sandalwood as reported. Thtt Sikkim 
of the shrine was of the same early tjqje as that of the large temple at Bilesvara, 
but nearer, In point of time, perhaps, to the old temple at Gop and the oldest 
ehrine at Msavada. A sure sign of the great age of the temple are the images 
of the river goiMesses Ganga (Ganges) and Yamuna (Jumna), standing one upon 
either side of the shrine doorway at the bottom, but they have been defaced 
almost beyond recognition. In the caves they are often shown at the top of 
the door at either side, and this was, perhaps, the earlier position for them. 

There is not much of the exterior of the temple left, but what there 
is severely plain ; a few' simple mouldings relieve the basement, and in these, 
as well as just under the eaves of the porch, may be seen rows of dentils as at 
Gop, and such as are freely used in Greek architecture. The sides of the porches 
were enclosed with slabs, each decorated, on the outside, with a conventional 
lotus in a beaded circle. This beaded circle, enclosing arabesque or figures, was 
a favourite detail in the caves. The walls around the shrine, between the 
basement and the eaves, were perfectly plain. The arrangement of thereof 
was similar to that of the Sut-rap5da temple, the cMifi/n-niches, which are seen, 
bein*^ above the ambulatory passage below, the waUs of the Sikhtm proper rising 
through and above this. It would have been very interesting to have known 
how the builders ran up the Sikham and finished it ofi on the oblong rectangular 
nlan—possibly on the same Hues as that of Bilesvara with fewer and heavier courses. 

\t a abort distance north of Kadvar, on the cart track to Pattan. beneath 
some trees is a hut, beside which, lying upon the gromid, a number of great 
stone balls mav be seen. There are ten whole and one broken one, and each 
Tueasnres in circumference. A story' is told to account for their presence 

there Once upon a time a gosdvi, who lived in the hut, used to levy a con¬ 
tribution on each laden cart that passed by. On one occasion a c^ contam- 
rna eleven earthen pots full of sugar came along, and the go^vi, as usual, demanded 
bis dues. The cartman denied having anything but stone in bis cart, wbeceupon 
the yosdvi replied “ Let there be stone in your cart, then," when the pots 
were immediately turned into stone balls. The cartman seeing what had hap¬ 
pened tilted out the stone halls, and went on his way. The weak part of the story 
is that the did not turn them back into sugar after the cartman had gone, 

L m that case the balls would not have been there to corroborate the story. 



KINDERKHEDA. 


K I2JDERKHJEDA is a small village about twelve miles to the north of Por- 
bandar, where there are the mined remains of three vety old temples 
of the Kadvar type, that of Eandala, in the fields to the north-east 
of the \dllage, being most archaic-looking and possibly the oldest, where we have 
Sun-worship again (Fig, 3). It is about the same sise as the temple of Surya 
at Suttapada, but more simple and severe in its general appearance, and more 
massive, for its shse, than the Kadvar temple. Unlike the plainly moulded 
shafts of the pillars at the former, they are, here, if anything, aimpier than 
those at the latter temple, being nothing but heavy square blocks unrelieved 
by a single line. They have no bases as they have in the other two buildings, 
and the bracket-capitals are partly rectangular slabs and partly fashioned mto 



fig. 

. staple ren. bemg mech like those in the En Til eeve at Elnra. The roof as 

fT h wnntmeted of overlapping alabsl’o™ 

the tall, and le a eirople pyramid above the shrine. The onlv omatoAnf K 
the building, accentuated by its very Wlineswi k t. i -^ent about 
the back of a niche on sifter eidrot 

be inferred that the ™nt of ornament elsewhere not due ah^Se 
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of men capable of producing it, but mow, peibaps, from want of funds to pay 
for it. The type of pillar, in this case, is a better criterion to judge by, with 
reference to the age of the building, than the absence of ornament. A temple, 
much like this, in its general simplicity of style, though built by a different 
people, and at the other end of the Bombay Presidency, is that of Hucbhimalli- 
‘gudi at Aihole in the Kanaiese district. Standing before the temple is a little 
cell-like shrine whose sides are each composed of a single slab ot stone. 


visavada. 

O N the coast, about fifteen miles to tie north-west of Porbandar is the 
village of \^savada, where there are se^-eral old temples of different 
ages (Plates XLIII-XLVJ. Those of Saihkara and Ranchodji are twin 
ahnnes, facing one another, within a raised and paved courtyard. With them 
arranged around the courtyard, are smaller subsidiary shrines in which are 
images of Vishnu. Outside the courtyard, on the north, is another partly 
mined shrmc. The whole group is of comparatively late work. The sikharas 

ate ID the northern style, but the work is merely blocked out without nnv 

attempt at detail. On the base of a loose broken image, in a niche behind thi 
h}ya m the temple of Siva, is a short inscription which tells us that some one 
set up the image of Rana Sri Vikramfiditja in Sam, 1262 (A.D. 1206) durini? 

the reign of Rana Simha. A local tradition has it that about a hundred and 

seventy years ago a Bhagat by name Vingali, Ihing in ^Mvada. who was a 
dp'oted worehipper of Dwarkinatha at Dwarka, used regularly to visit that 
place, but becoming old and infirm, he was unable to keep up this practice 
so ^e g^ appeared to him in a dream and told him to build a tempb to him' 
at Wsavada, where he could worship without undergoing the fatigue of a to,,™ 
toDwirka. This he did. hence the shrines. of a journey 

A short distance to the north-west of the last, is a smaller, but much older 
temple, of the Sutrapada style, now in disuse and partly mined It ii ms • i' 
built and plain. In the shrine are some mutilaL Lon, 

one of Sitrj-a, so, possibly, the temple wns originally dedicated to him X 
lalf . .aUe to .he no^h-wet o, thio .gain, ^toodbg i Jw b te' 
a veiy anwU ahrme, whieh ia eertably the oldest at this place. It i, »*’ a 

T*r “‘“'xlios apon a mined basement. Before it stood a nl""l 

which has now disappeared; it can be seen where it was attached to the^^f 
wall of the shrine. The fall of this part damaged the masonrv 
dTO part of which h« been blocked up to give support b t^linW Th 
have been an enclosed passage around the shrine ns in the Kadvir' 
but there aw no indications of one having been attached to the n f’’ ’ 
^rme, the walls bebg perfectly plaia beteen tb. basement and'”Ihl ^ 
The stepped^ont pyramidal roof, is, if anythbe simnl., >1. ^ 

the workmanship is eoaiser, the Mlga-nkhe^’heiao left ” 
rich detaU there is ahon, those on thal I^tea^T 

eomets. seen between the mches a. Gap. we find here i^nalnwtl^t! ”jS 
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to the heavy mouldings in early Cbalukyau and Dravidmu buildings of approxi¬ 
mately the eatne age. The cfta^ya-niches, however, etill preserve the single 
loop and have not yet developed into the triple loop or trifoil form as in the 
Sutrapada temple, but we have here the ribbed amahara, beneath the finial, 
as in the last. The Gop finial is altogether different and is derived from another 
source. This feature has been continued in the northern temples dating from, 
the tenth century, though the styles are otherwise different, 

At Viaavada is a great number of or memorial stones, dating from 

Sam. 1352 {A.D. 1296) down to the present day, and they are still being added 
to. Some are placed little shrine-like pavilions. 


THAN. 


A t ThaUt wHch i$ on the railtvay, half way between Wadhwati and Bajkot, 
are a few’ objects of mterestr among them being a temple of Sarra 
which is of some note in the province (Plates XL^^[*L). We ate told 
that “ Than is one of the moat ancient places in India, and the whole of the 
neighbourhood is holy ground. Than itself derives its name from the Sanskrit 
sthan, ' a place,’ as though it were the place hallowed above all others by 
the residence of devout sages, by the excellence of its city, and by its 
propinquity to famous shrines, such as that of Trinetresvara, now called Tarnetar, 
the famous temple of the Sun at Kandola, and those of the suake-brethreu 
Wasuki and Banduka, now known as Waaangi and PnriHi a Beli respectively 
. . . . Xor is Than famous in local tradition only; one of the chapters 
of the Skatidtt Fura't^a is devoted to Trinetresvara and the neighbourhood, and 
this chapter is vulgarly called, the Than Furdna or Tarndar MahSlmya. Here 
w'e learn that the first temple to the Sun was built by Raja hlaudhatil in the 
Satya Yuga. The city is said then to have covered many miles, and to have 
contained a population of 36,000 Brahrmins, 52,000 Vanias, 72,000 Kshatrivas 
and 90,000 Sudras—iu all 250,000 souls. Than was visited also by Krista 
and his consort Lakshrai . . , The central fortress ivas called Kantjlola, and 

here was the celebrated temple of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola 
is another hill, with a fort called, in more recent times, Songadh, and 
another large suburb was named Mnndva. AVithin a few miles was the shrine 
of the thrcc-cycd god Trinetrelvara, one of appellations of .^iva, and close to 
this the celebrated hind, by bathing in which ail one’s sins w'ere washed 


8lW£iy . -k * » 

“Modem tradition only carries us back as far as the Babrias, who ruled 
here until dri^’eu out by the Parmars, who were expelled by the Kathis, who in 
their turn were dispersed by Shujaat l^an, Subahdar of Gujarat, and were suc¬ 
ceeded by the dhalas . . . The Babrias were expelled by the Parmars 

who were driven out by Waloji Kathi when himself fleeing from Pawagadh 
pursued by Jam Abri. Jim Abrfi, it is said, followed Waloji to Than and 
laid siege to the place, and Waloji contemplated flight, when the Sun appeared 
to him in a draam aaaurjd him of his aid. TOloji risked a Uttle, and 
.T»m Abr. (or Ahda) -as defeated and forced to return to Kaehh.> Weloii 
end h.s Katbs not, established themselves at Thin, en d \taloji, in gtatitJe 
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to the Sun, repaired the temple of that luminary on the Kan«Jola hill. This 
temple, as before stated, is said to have been founded by Kaja ilandhata in 
the Satya Yuga, and there is no doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. 
It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated Lakha Phulani, who for a short 
time appears to have ruled here, though at what date does not appear, but the 
neighbourhood abounds in traces of this celebrated chieftain , • • • This 

temple has undergone so many repairs and rebuildings that the original structure 
has entirely disappeared, and its present appearance is by no means imposing 
. . Shujaat Khan, when on his usual mulkgirl circuit in Jhalawar, 
marched from thence in about A D. 1690 for Than, which fort he stormed after 
n great slaughter of its defenders, dispersing the ICithis and destroying the temple 
of the Sun. Since this the ICithis never returned to Than, which was occupied 
by the Jbalfis shortly afterwards."^ In the above battle, some say that “ the 
Sun appeared in Waloji's ranks in mortal form, riding on a white horse, and that 
wherever this strange warrior went the enemy’s men fell as though mown down 
with a sickle. .4.fter this the Kathis devoted themselves more than e\^r to sun- 
worship. The descendants of AVabji were called mias; they, with the other 

Kathis, remained in Than tin Samvat 14S0 ", 

Tracing the temple back, as far as we are able, from what is left, we have, 
to begin with, the latest reconstruction, which consists of the present nmiidapa 
or hall, uith its Musalmin dome, the dome over the shrine, and the enclosure 
wall with its llusalmaii kanguros or battlementing. it was at this time that 
the inscription was built into the side of the porch, upside down, and, 
probably, the present image in the shrine dates from this very recent period. 
These, then, must have been the extensive repairs carried out after the Muham¬ 
madans, under Shujat &an, n^ere done with it in 1090. Sundry repairs and 
small additions have, of course, been carried out since. The temple destroyed 
at the time, is now represented only by the walls □£ the shrine and the inscrip¬ 
tion slab. This older temple, judging from the style of what is left, which 
accords with the coarse Gujarati inacription slab and its date, was, I have little 
doubt, originally built in Vik. Sam. m2 (A.D. 1376), or nearly sLx centuries ago. 
by Vina^riikara, a salat or architect of Palitana, But older still, by, perhaps, 
two hundred years or so, are the doorway and sculptures built into the court¬ 
yard waDs and the eastern porch. These are the remnants of a still older shrine 
which possibly stood where the present Surya temple stands, or they may have 
been brought from two ruined temples which stood about a hundred and fifty 
yards to the south-east of the present temple, a portion of the basement and 
other remains of which still lie there. There is no definite indication, howm^r, 
that that temple was dedicated to Surya except for au isolated image of 
of doubtful age, built into the back wall of the courtyard. Even, had it belonged 
to the older temple, a soUtary image, like this, proves nothing, though, at the 
same time, it would be in favour of that shrine having been dedicated to that 
deitv, since Ins image is very rarely found upon temples dedicated to other deities. 


pjfio IV, 193^ 
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But we have stJH not touched the oldest remams on the hiU, Just outside 
the courtyard, ou the north, and left out iu the cold by its high wull, is a 
euialler mined shrine whose date must go hack beyond the four digits, but 
to what three it is impossible to eay with any degree of certainty, as tbete is 
not sufficient of the building left to judge hy accurately (Plates XLVII, 
XLVTIl and L). The workmanship has all the appearance of sex'etith or eighth 
century work, if not earlier. The eoustruction is much more massive than that 
of the Siiiya temple; and its mculdings, which are few, together with the sculp¬ 
ture, partake of the hold and heavy but vigorous work of the cave-temples. 
The figure sculpture has more decision and character than that of such temples 
as KumaTUpala^s at Somanatha-Pattau or the Navalakha at Scjakpur; it is 
raised in greater relief, the images being almost detached. It was executed 
at a time when the sculptor put his soul into his work, and did not turn it out 
at so much per square yard, but impressed his own individuality upon it. 

The principal, if not the only ornament upon the roof, appears to have been 
the little c/mdya-niches such as aie seen upon tkat of the fmall Jaina sbrine 
to the south-east of the Svlr)*a temple, and in larger and nobler proportions 
upon the old shrine at Gop. The sbrine walls alone stand, the tauudajsa having 
fallen, and many of the blocks lie about. The shrine faces the cast. In a 
niche, upon the south side, is a comfortably proportioned Ganapati with a female 
by his side^ ; on the north is the river-goddess Ganga Devi standing upon a 
mulrara or alligator,* a very rare sculpture on later temples, but much in evidence, 
with her sister geddess. yatuuna, iu these of tbe Gupta period ; w^hile, in a niche 
on the west, or back wall, of the shrine, where the principal image on the 
exterior of a temple is usually found, is the Varaha or boar incarnation of Vishpu. 
This would indicate that tbe temple W'as dedicated to Vishnu in one of hia mani¬ 
festations ; and the seat or altar, against the back wall, inside, clearly shows 
that it was not a £aiva temple w-ith a Iwga. Though not altogether inconsist¬ 
ent with the idea of it having been a shrine to Surya, since his worship ia 
often connected with Vaisbpava worship under his title of Suiya-Narayaua, yet 
we should have expected to find, were this the case, an image of the Suu-god 
in this position. He is thus found on his temples at Somanatha-Pattan, Modhera, 
Vagbli iu Ehandesb, and elsewhere, and, as 1 have said, he occupies this posi¬ 
tion on his temple here at Than. But it is very likely that this small shrine 
was but a subsidiary one to a larger temple that has long since disappeared. 

Lying near was found the torso of an image (male), about three quartera 
life size; but, as the arms and head have gone it is impossible to say what 
it was; it may be the trunk of the image of Vishnu which occupied the shrine. 
Close by, was also found a portion of the trunk of a much smaller figure which 

evidently had at least two faces, front and back, as both sides of the trunk 

is a front, with a circular ornament upon the chest and the sacred thread. Had 
these not been present, or if the chest ornament had been lozenge-shaped—the 

sHviteu—it might have been taken for a portion of a Jaina ckautmvkha, but, in 

‘ This msy poHJbly U ttfl Yimsns b«t, tbe beiuJ miaing, it is not to dedde 

‘Similar other repH»antaaon with Ysmmt and b the eide chapel at KaJliia at Elwa, 
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thin case, it would have had four bodies joined together* As there is no two- 
faced image among Hindu deities, we must assume that it is part of an image 
of the four-faced Brahma. 

Unfortunately, the sculptured door frame has gone, for the dedicatory block 
upon this would have settled the question of its dedication. Some idea of what 
it may have been like, may be gathered from that of the small old Jaina shrine 
upon a detached portion of the same hill to the south-east, only that this one 
was probably more ornate. The sculptor seems to have been rather undecided 
about the object in the loops or festoons of beads running round the eavoa, 
for, in some. It is distinctly a flower with scolloped petals like the ‘ Canterbury 
Bell,* while in others it more closely resembles a real bell. In any case it 
proclaims, together with the cAodyo-omament, the heavy basement mouldings, 
and the vigourously canned figures, an early temple. 

To return to the main temple. As it now stands it is a comparatively modern 
building, the older part Laving been erected, as the inscription tells us, by Simha, 
son of Butada Lakha, of the Kathi caste, to the god presiding over the hill of Kan- 
dola, in Sam. 1433 (A.D. 1376). The workmanship is poor, and the mouldings and 
sculptures scanty, shallow and badly proportioned. The temple, as b the case 
with sE those dedicated to Suiya, faces the east or rising sun; and, within its 
shrine, is a modern imago of that deity dressed in coloured clothes, the pillars in 
the hall of the temple are very plain and more or less clumsy in appearance, and 
there is no curving about the doorway of the shrine, as found in older temples. 



Figr. 4. 

The principal figure upon the back wall, on the outside, as well as upon 
the north and south sides, is that of Surya. He stands in the usual stereotyped 
pose, straight to the front, holding a fuU-bbwn lotus, by its long stalk, in each 
hand. Sun'a, alone of the gods, has but two hands, and he, alone, wears long 
boots almost up to the knees, of a distinctly Persian pattern, though he is 
very rarely found barefoot. Beside him are his two wives, one upon either 
side, and not standing much higher than his knees. In all Hindu temple 
soiilptuie, subsidiary figures, m a group, are made smaller than the prmcipal 
one j the hero upon a memorial stone, for instance, wiU be shown of colossal 
sbe among a crowd of pigmies. Surya’s seven horses, that draw his chariot, 
are here conspicuous by their absence. The door frame inserted in the outer 
wall round the temple, was, very likely, that of the hall of a temple that preceded 
the 1432 temple, the style being of an earlier period. An interesting feature 
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upon it is tlie representation, along tic top, of tie navagraJia, or Kine Planets, 
frequently seen upon medfeval dooTATi'aya in Rajputiina and Central India (Plate 
XLIX). This particular example is not a very good one, tlie images being 
in one monotonous line, and, except for tie big head, all alike. In Figure 4, 
above, I give a representation of one from Chitor in Rajpufcana, which is an 
older and better one. In tie Than one it will be seen that they are made up 
of the five planets proper, from left to right, and the dGScending and ascend¬ 
ing nodes. They are, in this order, Sur 3 ’a or Ravi, the Sun; Chandra or Soma, 
the JHoon; Mangala or Bhauma, Jlars j Budia, Mercxiry; B^aspati, Jupiter; 
Sukra, Venus; Sani or Kona, SatUfn; Ketu, the de.scending node; and Rahn, 
the ascending node. Surya has his lotuses in his hands, and behind the head 
of the Moon is tie crescent, while the next five have no particular distinguishing 
feature, Ketu is always sio\ni as a large head without a body. Rahu, here, 
is much like the others, but he is more correctly represented in the Chitor 
sculpture as a mga figure with a serpent’s tail. Beneath them, on the Than 
doorway, is Ganapati, upon the de<iicotory block. In the middle, on the Chitor 
illu-stration, is Siva ■ at the end, to bis right, is the three-headed Brahma, and 


at the other end is Vishnu. 

31 any sculptures, from the older temple, ha\'^e been built into the w^alls of 
the courtyard, among them being a representation of the birth of Brahma from 
the navel of Vishnu, who lies upon the serj>ent desha, but it is much defaced. 
There is Kuvera upon his horse, probably as one of tbc ^ikpah$; another is 
Ganapati with a female seated upon bis knee, but it is doubtful whether it is 
of the same age as the others ; a long slab vrith the 7iavagraha, but, in this case 
with the figures standing; and a slab bearing a figure of Surya. What are 
not defaced, among these, are thickly encrusted with red lead and oil. Outside, 
below the steps of the entrance, ate several paUynSf some fashioned from mould¬ 
ed blocks from the old temple. 

Other remains at Than are two small Jaina shrines placed upon a detached 
portion of the same bill, or ridge, to the south-east of the Sfir^^a temple (Plate 
XLVIII}; and a small, apparently unfinished, shrine upon a hillock between them 
and the village, all of about the same age as the small Vaishnava temple just 
described-* Below the south slope of Songadh hill, w'hich is to the north-west of 
Kaiidola hill, upon the nrest margin of a large tank now dry, is the basement 
of another temple upon which is placed a row^ of separate images representing 
the eapfamdtrdt or Seven Mothers, and Ganapati, who is alwa^'s to the fore where 
these occur. They are besmeared with red lead and arc locally known as the 
Seven jSatfS, or those who have immolated themselves upon tlie funeral pyre. 
Near the town is a or pavilion of comparati\'eiy recent work, around 

which is a crowd of pdliySg or memorial stones. The famous snake ’ temple, 
on the east of the town, is of no interest, it being but a mean little modern shrine.* 


veiy .nnnp i. acecnoeu anil liiiiatnuid by Sjr Aba. C'uniiiHghius.. It i« that nf Palinni Dnvl 

noaT Bbiwrhut. which he thinka waa otigiiijJljr a Jaina lemjHr of iho time of the Gupta* iRojwrt, VoJ. IX and 

plate VT), ' ' ^ 
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Tlie ridge upon which the temple of Surya stands, with that of Songadh, 
and a lower one with the two small Jaina temples, rim from north-west to 
south-east, the middle one being the bill of Kancjola* The Su^’a temple stands 
liear its wcstem end, beyond which is Songadh with the dismantled and mined 
walls of a ilubaniinadan, or late, fort. The Kanclola hill has had an old masonry 
wall around it, near the bottom of its slope, built wdth huge squared blocks, 
some portions of which still remain. On the south side was a small gateway 
set at right angles to the general line of the walls. 

The two small Jaina shrines, one of which faces the north, and the other, 
close beside it, the east, are very plain j but the great blocks of which they 
are constmeted, the mouldings, and the style of the roofs point to early work. 
The doorways have but a single thin band of scroll work up the sides. Over 
the Imtel, upon the dedicatory block, and much damaged, is a seated Jina with 
a single umbrello over him. Inside the larger shrine, against the back wall, 
and broken in two, is an image of a deoij seated upon a tiger, with a child upon 
her lap. This 1 consider to be an image of the goddess Ambaji or Amba 
P lift viini, a very' favourite deity with the Jains as well as the Brahmans. Her 
chief seat is among the Mils in Malii Kant ha. There is a shrine of hers in the 
temple of Vimala Sha on Mount Abu, aud a colossal image of her is to be seen 
in the Jaina cave-temple, the Indra Sablui at Elura, where she is called, for 
some unaccountable reason, Indraui. It is possible that the image in the great 
Gadainial temple, at Pathari in Central India, is also intended for her, and 
Durga there presides above the doorway. That temple, like this one, and temples 
to goddesses, as a rule, face the north. Inside, on the wall of the shrine, is a 
comparatively modem Gujarati inscription; aud, before the shrine, there are 
indications of a porch, or small hall, having once been there. 

The old ruiae<l temple, which stood at Tarnetar, about six miles north-west 
of Than, dedicated to Trinetresvara, the three-eyed god, is now no more. Still 
standing in 1890 , when the photograph was taken, it was pulled down about 
1 B 98 , a local chief having dUmautled it in order to build a new' one upon its site. 
From an inspection of the photograpli (Plate LI) it will bo seen that the hall 
is joined to the shrine in rather an awkward manner, the roof of the fonner rnn- 
uiug right back on to the front of the Mhura, covering up quite two thirds of its 
height from the top. The basement, around the shrine, has been shored up with 
a. ramp of great blocks to strengthen the wall, an expedient used, in similar 
circumstances! at the temple at Oalagnatha in the Dharwar district. This temple 
of Tarnetar is probably older than Muni Bhava’s described below, but not so 
old as the smaU Vaishpava temple beside the temple of Sarya. The arch over 

the doorway is, of course, quite mo<lern. 

Muni Bhava’s temple is a small building about four miles south ot iliun, 
aud stands near the ruins of an old baiul or dam, known as Sandasar, which, though 
built of heavy masonry, has burst, the temple being just above the east of it 
(Plates Lll—LIV). It is a very interesting building, being of nearly the same 
style aud a«e as the temple at Tarnetar. The full length griffons. oi lions ramp¬ 
ant, repeatiS in the recesses of the walls, are a peculiar feature, these ammals, 
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in full, not being ordinarily found outside the Dravidian style of work. They 
are seen in similar positions upon the old temple at MliTiandi, in the ChSnda 
district of the Central Provinces. The tfar^mukkat or mask or face, 

so common in the basement mouldings and string courses on the walls of these 
northern temples, is but the face of this animal, and it is seen to greater perfec¬ 
tion upon old Chalukyan temples and memorial stones. Muni Bhiva’s temple 
laces the east and has been dedicated to Siva, the still occupying the shrine, 

over the doorway of which Gauapati presides. Of the images that occupied the 
three principal niches upon the outside of the shrine walls, that at the back is 
particularly interesting, being a three-faced figure, the iriwiiirit of the gods 
Vishnu, Brahma and Siva, or Rudia (Plates LIII and LXYII]. The central 
face was, no doubt, that of Brahma, for, though it has been split off, the outline 
of the fracture seems to show that it had a beard, which almost always adorns 
the chin of that deity, 3Ioreover, he holds in one hand his or rosary, and 

in the other, the left, the waterpot which, though, like the face, broken away, 
can easily be made out by the outline of the fracture. The face, on his left, is 
that of Rndra, before which he holds up the hooded cohra, while the other face 
is probably that of Vishnu, but the band holding his symbol, has been damaged. 
The image is missing from the north niche, but that in the south one, though 
much defaced, may be recognised as that of Siva, from the hull beneath his 
left knee. 

The temple, though small and much mined, must have heeu quite a gem; 
its ball has collapsed, and but a sinaE portion of the tower was remaining when 
the photographs were taken. There was enough, however, still standing, to 
show what the complete temple was like. Although the walls are richly deco* 
rated, the basement is particularly plain, the few mouldings being almost devoid 
of surface ornament; and, in this respect, it is in atrong contrast to the base¬ 
ment of the temple of Somauatha at Somaniitha-Pattan and others of that period. 
This is, 1 should think, a much earlier temple than those. The state of the 
tower shows how easily a collapse is brought about in these buildings by the 
least unequal settlement, or the displacement of a single stone. No mortar or 
other cementing material was used, practically no through or bonding stones, 
and damps, which were of wood or stone, veiy seldom. On the jamb of the 
doorway of the shrine is engraved the date Sam. 1557, probably by a visitor. 


I 


WADHWAN. 


I X the towa of Watlhwa^i theire is a BotaWe little shrine raised to the memory 
of Ranih Devi who, rather than prove false to her dead husband* 
immolated herself here apon the bank of the little stream, the BhogavS 
(Plates LV* LM and LX), The story is one of many that are told to the glory 
and honour of Rajput women, and will never be forgotten in this land of 
ohivalry. Ra KhengSr of Junagadh, taking advantage of the absence of his enemy, 
the gr'eat Siddhataja of Anhiliavada-Pattan, on an expedition against Malwa, 
attacked bis capital, and, on his way back, carried ofi the betrothed bride of 
that king, Ranik De\i, the daughter of Devra Rajput of Kalti, and married her. 
Siddharaja thereupon led an army into Kathiawad where he carried on a twelve 
years war, and finally slew Ra Khengiir, carrying ofi Ranik Devi to Wa^hwap. 

PAYiik Devee, when she was seized by Sidh Raj, was not aware that her husband 
had been slain, but thought that he was a prisoner. On their arrival at Wudwan 
Sidh Raj told her that he had killed her husband, and sought to induce her 
to marry him. She, however, refused to enter his female apartments, and threat¬ 
ened to curse him, ‘ sut' having come upon her, if he did not ^ve up her 
husband. Sidh Raj was terrified, and caused the corpse to he given to her ; 
he asked, also, what expiation he could make for his offence. Ranik Devee 
said. ‘ Build me a temple in this place, and your throne shall stand firm, but as 
you’ have slain my children, I lay this curse upon you, you ahaU die without 
a 8on to succeed you/ She then followed her husband through the flames.”^ 
Such was the origin of this little shrine; and, as if in keeping with the 
pure life of this Rrijputnl, the walls, in their simple elegance, are devoid of any 
emiberance of detail or meretricious ornament, the few bands of deUcate string 
<joui8es, judiciously applied, with the fine lace-like fretwork of the spire, just serv¬ 
ing to emphasise the restful plain surfaces. Alas! the shrine, alone, now stands, 
the porch or hall, if it had one, having disappeared, so we cannot say how far 
this feature may have matched the rest in its beautiful simplicity. The doorway 
of the shrine is of the usual decorated type, with the principal gods m a row 
-hove the lintel, namely, Gapapati. Brahma, Siva (in centre) and Vishnu. Within 
the shrine, leaning against the back wall, where the ori^l image wodd never 
have been placed, are two misshapen and red-leaded objects^two fearful IJels. 
sunnosed to represent the beautiful hut unfortunate queen of Ra Khengar. S mo^ 
-^ 1 mis, I, las. 
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the day that she gave lieiseH, a willing ^a/l, to the flames, this spot Las coutmued 
to be a favourite burning ground, and scores and scores of sculptured pdfiyiis 
stand in rows, with, here and there, the dreadful symbol attesting the fide¬ 
lity of other wives who have followed their husbands through the flames (Plate 
LX), The heroes—and they ivere, of course, all such—are immortalised upon 
the slabs in all their war paraphernalia, mounted upon the true Kathi charger. 
Sometimes the wife is shown, in the case of a saii, seated in the two-wheeled 
bullock caixiagc^ which carried her, in state, upon the first stage on her long 
joumey to meet her lord in the regions beyond recall. Upon the fiery wings 
of the pyre her soul quickly completed the rest of the Joume}". Let us hope 
she was not disappointed at the other end. The stories that are told, with 
pride, of the Eajput Tvoman, sho^v that she was held in as high esteem as her 
warrior husband, and was quite as able and willing to bear any sacrifice for her 
gods, her country, or her lord. 

The beautiful decorated string-courses round the walls are worth attention. 
The little chabis, with bells, are a very happy addition. The more usual place 
for these ia upon the shafts of pillars, w-here, hanging down the flutes, they 
give them a dignified and distinguished appearance. Compare the BHimuMa 
face on these string-courses wdth the same upon the temple of Somanfitha, or 
under the eaves of the temple of Snrya at Somanatha-Pattan, and it will be 
seen what a great difference there is in their treatment. In the last two examples 
they ate monotonous to a degree, but here the repetition does not assert itself 
so unpleasantly. It is so interw'oven with soft easy-fiovring arabesque, and 
smaller repetitions of itself, that it has a richness all its own. The hanging 
leaf pattern on the lowest course, and at the top of the walls, is as rich as it 
is unusual. Oanapati presides over the shrine doorway, and the present object 
of worship, within, is a small Unifa; and, as a complete antithesis to gentle 
womanhood, an image of the blood-thirsty and emaciated Kalika Mata also 
finds shelter with that of ESnlk DevT. 

There are two old step-wells in Wadhwap, constructed in the style so pre¬ 
valent in Gujarat, Eiljputana, and KathiawSd, and even beyond tlie borders of 
these prorinces. That known as the Madhav Vfiv is a good example (Plates 
L^ll-LIX), It is in the north-w^st of the town, a little way inside the Lfikha 
Pol (gate). The plan and section upon Plate LVHI will explain the arrangement 
better than description. It descends in six flights of steps, each separated from 
the next by a broad landing, the whole series of flights being in one straight 
line. Over each landing rises a pjTamidal roof, supported upon four pilasters 
built against the side waUs of the weU; and, as each flight of steps descends 
the pillared storeys, between the landing and the roof, increase m number froin 
one at the top to six at the bottom, in order to bring all the roofs to one level 
above. As the water rises in the well, some of the lower ones become sub 
merged, but the water is always, by this arrangement, easilv reached at what- 
ever level it may be. At the top of the round weU-shaft, at the far end am 


» Thn Iwrac was never used for draught puqfOiwa. Like tite elqvhant he 
such a base purpo^a. He was resert^d for war and ccreniejual n^'sfii-jnE. 


Was too noble an aniiual to bo used for 
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arrangements, supported upon carv^ed brackets, for drawing up water, in leatli- 
ern bags for irrigation purposes. 

At the entrance, under the canopy of the first lauding, a screen wall, with a 
doorway through it, is thrown across the well, and this is profusely aculptured 
(Plate LIX). In the walls, upon either side, at intervals in the descend, are 
sculptured niches holding groups of images which .are very much mutilated. 
Among these are representations of the sapkmdtra, or Seven Slothers, the mva- 
graJta, or Nine Planets, the da^a avaMra, or ten incarnations of Vishnu, the triad 
of the gods Brahma, ^iva, and Vishnu, and Vislr^u reclining uponSesha. Be- 
neath some of the sculptures are short lines of inscriptions, but they are too 
much defaced to be decipherable. From one, however, we can make out the 
date Sam. I3o0, and the name of Nugar Sidhu, son of Soma and Lashaiul 
(Laksliml), daughter of Sodhala. The decorative work upon this well is by no 
means so delicately wrought as upon the little shrine of Banik De^d, and shows 
a considerable faUing off since that time. The perforated screen-work is such 
as we find later on in the mosques and tombs at Abmadabad, of which the Muham¬ 
madans were particularly fond. 

This well is said to have been built by the brothers iladhav and Keshav, 
Nagar Brahmans and ministers to the Waghela King, Karan, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century.^ In an exceptionally hot and thirsty land like Ka^hia- 
wad, water has always been a most precious commodity, and the building of a 
well was considered one of the greatest acts of merit that a person could accom¬ 
plish. It is said: “ Than the virtue of building the wall of a city, greater by 
ten thousand times is the virtue of constracting a place of water.” “ They were 
built,” to cite another writer, “ for the uplifting from. Nuruk (hell) of one hundred 
and one ancestors; for the increase of hereditary fame ; for the increase of sons 
aud sons’ sons ; for the enjoyment of Swcrga (Paradise) during as long a period 
as the sun and moon shall endure,"® and this idea of eternity is often expressed 
at the head of inscribed slabs by a carving of those heavenly bodies. 

The other step-well, the Ganga Yav, is just outside the city walls on the 
east, and is, apparently, of about the same age as the Madhav Vuv. It is built 
upon precisely the same lines, but is smaller aud plainer, having no figure sculp¬ 
ture or screen w^all and doorway. There is said to be an inscription in the weD, 
but, at the time it was examined it w-as not to be seen; it may then have been 
below the w'ater level, but it is not usual to find one so low down in the w*ell. 
The water was foul and the stench from it unbearable, yet people go there and 
wash themselves aud their clothes. 

The town walls have been, for the most part, rebuilt, and into them and 
their round bastions have been inserted innumerable sculptured fragments from 
very old temples wrhich have now disappeared. In the north-east bastion, out¬ 
side, is built a colossal head of a Jina, which is called ‘‘Dodar,” and, beside it, 
is an image of Ganapati. On the east side of the towTi are portions of the old 
walls still standing—a few square massive bastions, with remains of the curtain 
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Wftlls ^all btiilt of hugo B<}URied blocks^ as at Dabboij near Baroda^ without any 
sculptured stones of old temples appearing amongst them^ Among old frag¬ 
ments built into the later walls, on this sid^e, are portions of a Jaina temple of 
the Digambaia sect. 

In the w*eU at Daji Rsja’s garden (now called Chandra Vilss) is a fragmentary 
inscription dated Samvat 1301, Paasha, which contains the old name of Wadbwan,, 
Vardhamana. The inscription in the little modem shrine of MahiiTiia Svami, 
a short distance along the river bank from the north-east bastion, is quite- 
late, and simply records the building of the present temple. 


SEJAKPUR. 


S EJAICPtJR,5 flljont six milc-s to the south-east of Dolia railway station, 
possesses, in its old tomple of Navalakha, a building of the ;^me 
as the temple of the same name at Ghumll, which has akeady been 
described in Dr. Etugess’ \^lmne on The Antiquities of Kaikian-Sd and Kuchh 
(Elutes I}, biavalahha (nine iahlish a name ke^uently given to 

large tempies and palaces, especially in upper India, may possibly he intended 
to convey the idea that the budding coat nine lakhs of the current coin to build 
it. or that the number of images upon it were so many as to be innumerable. 
Ikom these possihle meanings, originally, it became but a high-sounding name 
for a temple or a palace, like the thousand-pUJaied halls of southern ludia. The 
temple is dedicated to Siva, and faces the east. 

It is in a sadly ruined condition (Plates LXI—IXIII and IXV—LXVllj. 
Nearly every beam in the mnwdapa—the weakest member in all temples of this 
class—is cracked, and the Sthhara has, in great part, fallen, leaving a great gap 
in the roof of the shrine open to the sky. Like the temple of Somanatha at 
Somanatha-Pattan, which is in the same style, this one is covered with carving, 
and the crispness of the same, after so many centuries of w'eathering, is remark¬ 
able; but this is in great measure due to the exceptionally dry climate of the 
interior of the province. Being built m a reddish yellow sandstone, of uniform 
tint, the appearance of the work is very pleasing. As will be seen from the 
plan, which is in striking contrast to the simple plans and arrangements of the 
earlier temples, it consists of a shrine and open mandapa ; and, above the latter, 
rises a large domed ceiling like that at the ilaipuri Masjid at Somanatha- 
Pattaii, fashioned into concentric rings of mouldings, with brackets for twelve 
small images. Beyond a metal trihiU or trident, one of Siva’s emblems, and 
some odds and ends placed against the back wall by the villagers, there is now 
neither image nor in the shrine. Recent hand impressions have been 

roughly carved and painted on the walls and loose stones. The shrine has 
had a domical ceiling which has been built as an inner shell within the tower 
walls, springing from a corbel table. With the exception of a fragment of 
one of the jambs, there is nothing left of the shrine doorway. On a string¬ 
course in the dome, is carved a procession of men and battle scenes, and in one 
place, is a palankin. 

As is usual, the plan is designed with recesses and comers, and these, 
again, are further nicked out into smaller ones in the basement mouldings. By 
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dividiag a square into J2I smalleT ones, eleven on each side, and discarding ten 
squares in each comer, by a zigzag line across tie corner, tbe approximate shape 
of the periphery of the shrine, or hall, is obtained. These offsets and recesses, 
running vertically up the face of the building, crossed and cut up, as they are, 
with the deep horizontal mouldings, produce a pleasant but bewildering dis¬ 
play of light and shade. This temple is a good example of correct disposition 
and proportion of detail as kid down in the rules and regulations for temple 
building. The pillars are of tbe same type as those in the eleventh century 
temple of Suiya at Mudhera, the dwarf ones around the margin of the hall 
han'ng the water pot and foliage decoration so common throughout Gujarat in 
temples of that period. 

Among the principal images upon the walls are Bhaimva, MahakalT, the 
or dance of Siva, Sivs-PiirbatT, Lakshml-^iarai'ana. Visbnu, Ganapati, 
fimhnia and Sitala llata, the goddess of small-pox, the last occupjdng the same 
3 >osition as she does upon the temple at Sunak in north Gujarat, that is, upon 
the north side of the hall. She is seated upon an ass, and, in her tu-o hands, 
she holds the winnowing basket above her Lead. Prom the preponderance of 
Saivite images, tbe presence of a mutilated Nandi, and a large loose image of 
Ganapati, there can be Ettle doubt that the temple was originally dedicat^ to 
$iva and contained his Maa as the object of worship within the shrine. The 
HMara and the roof of the hall, and, indeed, the whole temple, remind one very 
much of that -ol Ambamatha iu the Eonkan. The fibgri Jacework covering the 
surfaces of the tower ie as rich as any found elsewhere, and e\'en more delicate 
than that on the little temple of Kanik Devi at 'W'adhwan. The whole temple 
is built upon a high solid brick foundation in the same manner as that of Surya 
at Mucjhera. 


We learn from history' that the Gohel Eajputa were expelled from Khergadh 
in Marwar by the Eathods about A.D. J240. Sejakji, who was then their ruler 
on entering Sauraahtra, built the village of Sejakput, where he established him¬ 
self. but he could not have had anjnhing to do with the building of the temple, 
as it is too late a date for it, but the presence of the temple may have had 
some influence with him in choosing the site for bis head-quarters. Moreover 
having just been driven out of his owm land, he is not likely to have had com¬ 
mand of sufficient funds for such an undertaking. 


Opposite the temple of Navalakha is the ruin of a smaller and plainer one, 
which faces it, and so looks towards the west (Plates LXIV and LXVIII). Jt 
stands upon the same central line and appears to have been built in connection 
with the other. The nta7idapa, save for a few pillars, has fallen, and all the 
fallen material has been removed. A well-sculptured doorway admits to the 
shrine, in which is placed a Iwga, and Ganapati presides above the doorway 
The whole of the exterior of the roofing has gone, but the flat overJapping stones 
of the ceiling show how it was constructed, ® 

On the western outskirts of the village, about one hundred yards to the 
sooth of the NsvslSkha temple, is i ruined Jsioa temple of consi'dctable merit 
(Plates LXIV end LXVIII). Like the last, it is in a Ld sute. Z ootr 
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liall having fallen, all except a few pillais. It onginally consisted of a shnne^ 
an inner closed timi4a^3 and an outer open one. Upon either aide of the 
doorwaj, leading from the outer to the inner, was a TichJy'Sculptured mche^ 






one of which has fallen. These would have each contained an image of a Jina,. 
>11 if fkttTT have gone the wa^ of all images that once sat in dignified state in these 
This, and the last temple, though much enialler, follow the same 

general plan as that of Navalakha, 
and are of about the same age aud 

^Tfithiu tile village is the ruin of 
an old temple which is nearly buried 
in the earth, only the top of the 
Sikhara, at one time, projecting 
above the ground level. This was 
partly excavated, when the interior 
of a roofless hall and shrine was 
exposed. Steps lead down to it, 
and such as it is, it is once 
more in use. 

About six miles to the south¬ 
west of Sejakpur is the walled town 
of Dhandalpur where there is an 
old but very plain step-well, con¬ 
structed upon the same lines as the 
more elaborate ones at Wadh^aJii' 
{Fig. 5). The gates of the town 
biiilt, after the style of those 
,^«bhoi aud J]iin|uvada, though 


Fig. 6. 


not, by any means, so large or 


ornamental. The town, as Dhuu- 
dalpur, is said to have been founded by Siddharaja of AnhiJJavada-Pattan, his 
birth-place being close to it. 













ANANDAPUR. 


T WTEKTY-FOUR. miles due south of Thau is the village of Anaudapur, 
which is supposed to be a very old site, and was thought by some to 
have been the ancieot Auaudapur meutioued by Hwien Thsaug, the 
Chinese traveller, in the seventh centiiryA There is here the old temple of 
Anantesvara Mahildeva, an old ruined building which has been rebuilt and 
added to in subsequent times, and supposed to have been originally erected 
by Siddharaja Jayasiinha (Plates LXIX and LXXJ, It faces tie east. The 
lofty hall, before the shrine, is modem, and is of no interest to us; but the 
shrine with its outer walls, up to the roof, is old, except that the old door*frame 
has been replaced by a new one. The top half of the spire has been rebuilt, 
and a few of the old sculptured stones of the old one have been used again in 
it; but the oiuginal shape has not been preserved, the central main spire being 
much more attenuated than the original, which followed the lines of the little 
engaged ones lower down. The difference between the later and the older 
t}T>es will be seen on comparing it with that of the old temple at Parbadi, where 
the central spire still stands almost complete. Judging by the sculptured walls 
of the shrine, the original temple must have been a very elaborate one, com¬ 
pletely decorated in all Its parts. 

Being dedicated to Siva the principal images upon its walls are Saivite; 
the nude Kala Bhaiiava, for instance, may be seen on the right, in Plate LX5, 
holding a da^r in one of bis four hands and trampling upon a human being. 
He occupies the central niche on the south wall of the shrine. Chaumundl 
occupies the corresponding niche on the north face, obeying the rule that devls 
should face that quarter, while the niche, on the west or back wall of the shrine 
is empty. In other panels maidens are seen executing fantastic dances, while 
the great dance of Siva, the tdvdm^, is, though much mutilated, lecogmsahle 
in the great niche. The ffajathara, or elephant course, in the basement, is not 
so monotonous as on some temples where they are repeated in precisely the 
same stiS form all round; here, they are in all sorts of attitudes, some of them 
quarrelling and fighting with one another, more after the style of the great 
basement round the ^Kailasa* at the Elura Oaves, where they are almost Hf^- 
siae. The bands of human beinge, abov e, are also full of life. As already 

^Indian HI. 7 . OtLer idMiliflcmtiqnB WWn Anwcl in n,™ / ji , 
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Temarked, the Hindu sculptor was never very happy with the human figure, or 
he would never have had the heads $o large (or the bodies. 

The eastern wall of the town, from the south-east to the north-east comer, 
is built, in part, of old temple material. No indic-ations of old sites were 
noticed in dose proximity to the town but, at a distance of about three kos, 
to the east, is the site of the old town of Dhundhan. The country around is 
rocky, so such remains could not very trell be buried out of sight. Old bricks 
have always been found to be a very useful material by the viUagers to build 
their houses, and a clearance would soon be made of those. 

Auandapur is said to have been founded in Bam. 1124 by Chudasania 
Ananda, after whom it was named, hence it could not have existed in Hwien 
Thsang’s timeJ We are also told that this Ananda built the temple of Anan- 
tesvara here. Ananda and his successors reigned at Anandapur until Sam. 
1320, when the place was laid waste by the Muhammadans. 


^ VTJ, i* 



PARBADI. 


A BOUT two miles to the north-east of Anandapur, and half-waj" between 
that place and Chaubari, is the village of Parbadi where there la an 
mteresting old triple-shrined temx>le of the same style as that of Nava* 
lakha at Sejakpur and those at Anandapur and Chaubari (Plate LXXl). It 
is much ruined, and the ball, or porch, has fallen and disappeared. The door 
frame of the central shrine has been much damaged, but those of the side sbrinea 
arc intact. Above the doorways is Gane^, indicating that the temple was 
dedicated to Saiva worship; above him, in each case, is a row of five dems. 
The hall was common to all three shrines as was usual in three-shrined temples. 
Around the main temple were four smaller shrines, thus forming with it a pan- 
chdyataijta group. The south-east and north-east shrines have fallen; of the 
other two, that on the south-west appears to have been dedicated to Vishjju 
and the north-west one to Surya. The shrines of the main temple were de¬ 
dicated to Siva, Vislinu and Surya or Brahma respectively. Though badly 
shattered, we have here all the elements of the complete Hhhara save the JcalaSa 
or finial, and, from it, ate able to reconstruct the absent ones from other other 
temples we have met. Its .peculiar curve of outline, the rek, will be seen to 
be very difierent from that of the rebuilt tower of the temple at Anandapur, 
which, certainly, is not so pleasing as the older form. 



CHAUBARI. 


T here are several remains of interest at the village of Chanbaii, whicli 
is situated about four miles to the north-east of Anandapur, among 
them being a large multilateral tank, a feature very common in this 
part of the country, two old hjnt4<^t or wells, and a small old shrine in the 
village. The tank is at a short distance to the south of the village ; on its 
east side is a or flight of steps, which leads down to the water, when there 
is any, for it is frequently dry. In the centre of the tank is a mound, form¬ 
ing a small island, and between it and the steps, and facing the latter, is a small 
shrine, intended to stand in the water {Plate LXXTIj. It was probably Vaish- 
nava as an image of Sesha^ya was found lying within ifc, and Varfiha figures 
upon the outside. It is not unlike that of Muni Bham near Than, the roof 
of the porch differing slightly in shape. The pillars ate practically the same. 
The principal hii)4^ is a four-sided well, with a flight of steps leading down 
through each of its four sides. The well appears to have been roofed over, 

probably with a domical ceihng; and upon its four walls still stand the mar¬ 
ginal pillars and beams, with a sculptured parapet ruiming round between the 
pillars, where a conspicuous string course of sacred geese is seen. There are 
niches in the side walls of the staircases, one on each side, containing, among 
others, images of Seshasaya, Siva-PSrvali, Siva alone, Chamundi, the TMtvttjmAa 
and the dhsa or ten incarnations of Vishnu. 

The Gane^a Vdv, or huttda, is to the east of the village, close to the road 
to Mevahe: it is now but a ruin. In the village is an old Saiva shrine, facing 
'the east, and close to it, and npon its platform, stands a four-pillared cMatri, 
or pavilion, which probably faced the north porch of the hall of the temple 
when the latter was standing (Plate LXXIII). This shrine is very similar in 
its details to those at .inandapur and Parbadi. The honeycombing of the 
surface of the stone by the weather has introduced an amount of natural filigri 
work which, at first sight, might almost be confused with that traced by the 
Jjand of the sculptor. 



MANGROL. 


S A\^ at ScananStha-Pattan, there is, perhaps, no other place in Katliiawad 
where the followera of Islam have been so active in the conversion of 
Hindu temples to the ser^dce of Allah as at MSngrol, which is situated some 
twentj'five miles along the coast to the north-west of that place. 

The Jami* Masjidj which is in great part built of old Hindu temple material, 
is a solidly built mosque of far more architeetuTal pretensions .than cither that 
at Veraval or Somanatha-Pattan (Plates IjXXIV — LXXVIII), The additional 
new work—the facade and the domes — comhines with the older material to pro* 
duee a building much of the style of some of those at Ahmadabad, though not 
quite BO omamentsl. As was usual in those mosques, the pillars, here, have 
been stilted, by placing one upon the other, to give the required height for the 
lofty domes which are mostly old temple ceilings, the richest ceiling being 
resers'ed for the central dome. The corridor, around the great courtyard, is com¬ 
posed entirely of Hindu pillars and heamB of sorts, arranged as in the bodv of 
the mosque, one npon the other. There are, in all, 483 in the mosque and 
corridors, counting each of the double stilted pillars as two, on some of which 
are engraved names in Dev^mgari. This would account for the pillars of at 
least eight such temples as that of Somanatha at Pattan! When the Muham- 
madans used temple material, especially pillars, in the construction of their 
mosques, they generally arranged it in the same manner and upon the same 
stereotyped plan. They disposed the pillars in rows in a long deep colonnade, 
running north and south, leaving open hays at intervals, over which the domes, 
were constructed, the rest of the roof being flat. Behind this colonnade of 
pillars, was a back wall, in which were the prayer niches or mifirabs, one opposite 
each of the main domes, the front of the mosque being closed in -anth a corre^ 
spending wall through which were arched entrances in front of the domes and 
ntiArabs. In this way were the first mosques in Delhi, Ajmir, and Aimadabfid 
erected. The fa^iide, here, is pierced, with three arched entrances and two 
square Hindu-like windows. The tniltrdbs, of which there are nine in the back 
wall, are of the usual pattern found in all these earlier mosques, and remind one 
much of Hindu temple door frames; this is accounted for by the fact that Hindu 
workmen were employed upon them, who were aUowed to follow their own fancy 
ac. long as they observed the strict regulations regardbg the exclusion of images 
The Me Hwdu rooi over the eeoopy surmounting the pnipit is vwy noticeeble. 
On the outside of the bach wa]] i, a row „f imlf-iomd buttresses one 
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beluDd each of the prayer niches, to preserve the thickness and strengthen the 
waU at these points. They are much like those at the back of the old JSmi* 
Masjid at Broach. 

In each end of the mosque, raised by the height of the lower of the stilted 
pillars from the floor, is a gallery, that at the north end being enclosed with 
stone perforated sereen^work to shut it off from the gaze of worshippers in 
the body of the mosque. These galleries are found in most of the large publio 
mosques of Gujarat and elsewhere, but not always in both ends of the mosque. 
There is really use for only one, at the north end, and when there are two, 
the second is probably built to preserve the symmetry of the interior. Different 
reasons are given for their use. One is that they were intended for the private 
use of the king or chief ; another that they were provided for the priests or other 
holy men as a secluded place for prayers when, as sometimes happens, they have 
to spend a certain number of days in close devotion immediately before some 
religious festival. The third use for them, and the most likely, is for women, 
where they could see but not be seen, since all Muhammadan women of the 
better classes are strictly ptirdah* It has its own ; and, in the north 

end of the mosque, it is nearest the preacher as he stands on the pulpit steps. 

separate entrance, with porch and steps, gives access to the gallery from 
ouUide the mosque, at the end ol the building, so that the women would not 
come into contact with the men at aU. It reminds one of the women’s galleries 
in. Jewish synagogues, whence the Muhammadans may have taken the idea. 
At present they do not seem to be used except as lumber rooms, and the Muham¬ 
madans of the town, here, caU them the Muhid kkamJ The mosque was built 
by Samas Hiun, Vazir to Fimz S^h in 1364. 

The Raliimat Masjid is a neat little mosque, now abandoned, outside the 
town walla on the north-east and close to the Shaikh Sahib’s maqbara (Pla^ 
LXXIX—LXXXI). It is partly built from old temple materials, but the walling 
and part of the fa^jade are Muhammadan work, well built. Two ornamental 
arches, flanking the facade, are particularly well design^ and decorated. In 
the end ivaUs are perforated windows, three in each, designed in rather an un¬ 
conventional manner. On the east side of the platform, before the mosque, 
is a porch over the entrance, constructed of old temple pillam. Over the centcid 
mihrdb is a Persian inscription which says the mosque was built by a Qazi, during 
the time of the emperor Firus Khan, in A. JE. 784 (A.D. 1381). 

The Kavali Masjid like the Jami‘ Masjid has been constructed, in part, with 
the pillars of old temples (Plates LXXXII-LXXXV). It is a smaU building, 
and is entirelv trabcate, having an open pillared facade, and the whole has been 
whitewashed. ^ A colonnade runs round a somewhat cramped courtyard, in the 
south-east comer of which is a plain plastered well. The flanking walls of 
the fnitnlar, or pulpit steps, liuve been divided into panels filled with some ex¬ 
quisite tracery, some of it being deeply undercut (Plates IXXXIII and LXXXV). 
Ill front of the northern entrance to the courtyard is a very large porch with 

, ^ the « Makk.. of th* coraera • 

off with « wwKicii tidUa-work tat women.’* 
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dome, and a flight of stejAS leading ilown to the roadwaj-, Tlie north end 
wall of the mosque, where it abuts upon, the rtMidway, is perforated with screen- 
work in geometrical patterns, but these are general)}' plain simple designs. The 
mosque was built in J401 by Jafar ^<^n, in the time of Muhammad Ta^lak, 

At the Bandar, close beside the ginning mill, are the ruins of a mosque 
that had been constnicte<l of old temple material (Plate LXXXVl). Some of 
the pillars are of a different pattern to those generally met with, and look like 
later work. There are two large temple domes, the forward one being sculptured 
in the usual manner. Close to the mosque is the tomb of Haitrat Sayyid 
Sikandar * -aruf Mujhdum Jahanujan, a holj' man who came to Mungrol in A.H. 
777 (A.D. 1375), and brought with him some old banners, a miraculous bowl, 
and other things which are kept and treasured by the local Muhammadan com¬ 
munity as very sacred, so much so that they wiD not allow profane hands to 
touch them. On the east side of this tomb is the commencement of a large 
stone mosque, the arch rings of whicli still stand. These are of rather a peculiar 
shape, and are very Moorish in appearance (Plate LXXXVTI). 

The Sofjbali ruv (step-well) in the toum of Maugrol. is of a class frequently 
met with in this part of the prorince. An inscription, cut in large rough 
letters on a beam spanning the descent, states that the well was constructed by 
a certain V'ali Sodhala of the Modha caste in Sam. 1375 (A.D. L319), during 
the reign of Bavala Sri Mahipaladeva. There is another inscription upon a 
black stone tablet, built into the wall of the well, rlated Sam. 1202 (A.D. 1146), 
evidently brought from elsewhere, which tells us that Somaraja, one of the sons 
of a local ruler, Sahajiga, built a shrine to Maheivara, which he named, after 
his father, Saliajigesvara, and that his elder brother Muluka, goveruor of Surashtra, 
made certain grants for its upkeep. The position of this temple has not been 
satisfactorily settlerl, but Mr. Vajishankar Gaurishankar Oja, of Bhavanagai, 
identifies it with the temple of Jagesvara at Chorwad. It is quite likely that 
its remains are to be found dispersed among the mosques we have been noticing. 

There are seven inscribed stones in the Record Office — four in Persian, 
two in Sanskrit and one both in Persian and Sanskrit. One of those, iii Persian, 
speaks of better arrangements for the administration and welfare of the state, 
when the kohml (chief of police) was dismissed and a new one was appointed. 
It is dated in A.Q. S05. Again, in another, reference is made to maladminis- 
tratioii in Mungrol, when Shahzada Path T^aUj on the eve of his departure 
to conquer Karnal, made better arrangements for the government of the place. 
A third informs us that, on the 23id day of Eamsan, A.H. 1162, Mangrol was 
conquered for a second time by Malik Sli£hbudin, Shsik Fuhqniddin, and others, 
the scribe's name being Huliz Musa. A fourth stone, n-itb an illegible date, 
and bearing the name of the emperor Muhammad ^ah bin Muzafar Shah, refers 
to something having been done to a rnsajid. One of the Sanskrit inscriptions, 
dated in Vik, Sam. 1460, Saka 1310 current, records the death of Bhimaka 
during a cattle raid in the village of Gorija, in the reign of Mokalasiriihs. The 
other is a fragmentaij' inscription recording the repairs to a well, carried out by 
several Porvad Banias whose names ate gi^-en the date being 1506 current. 
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The inscription begins with an invocation to Mangalesvara, the tutelary deity 
of Mangalapura or Msugrol. 

The bilingual inscription, dated A.H, 797 and Vik. Sam. 145*2, speaks of 
a strong fortress at Mangalpura (llangrol) in the time of the emperor Nasarat 
arm, Gujarat governor Zafar ^iSu, Sorath Nawab Taquba, KqUiM Musi.^ On 
a atone built into the wall of the house of Bada Sayyid, at Hlangrol is a record 
dated in A,H. 1047 stating that soinethbg was finished on that date for the 
crOAvn, when Shah Jahau was emperor, and when Jamal Nuhani was jdgirddr 
of Mnugrol. In the veraudali of the Boravad Masjid, opposite the Jami* Masjid, 
is an inscription recording the erection of that place by Izzuddin fifn Araiti^ah, 
in the time of the emperor Fima Shah, in A.H. 783, the scribe's name being Tahir 
Usman Jsfari. Built into the wall, outside the Aman Masakh Masjid, is another 
which tclis ns that it is the tomb of Sepoy Ahmad Turk GMri which his son, 
Bias, caused to be built in A.H. 791. 


* KJelhom^J iw* hmrlpiurn^ iji Indian No. 




MIANI. 


T he countjy fttoand Miiini, which ia near the coast in the north-west corner 
of the Porbandar State, is full of remains of interest; but that wnich 
is of moat account, in the eyes of the people of the locality, is the shritiB 
of Har.^ata Mata, upon the hill, on the other side of the creek from the village 
(Plates TiXXXlX and XC), Tradition tells us that this aidfo (mother), so 

long as she sat perched up aloft there, looking out to the sea, lured unfortunate 
mariners on to shipwreck on the shore beneath. Once upon a time, however, a 
certain individual induced her, after terrible sacrifices on his part, to come 

down the hill and take up her abode below, where she could not look upon the 

sea, and where a new temple was built for her. But her evil influence must 

still have {)ersisted, tor, at our visit, we found the remains of a wreck on the shore 
beneath the old deserted temple. Instead of the nidta, of her own accord, moving 
leisurely down the hill at the pressing solicitation of her devotee, as tradition 
would have us believe, I ha%’6 a suspicion that she was unceiemomously hustled 
down, her departure being rather precipitate. There is little doubt that the 
Muhammadans, still remouibering the loot of Somanatha, were not long in dis¬ 
covering her ejrrie, for none but a Musalraan would root up the linga in the search 
for hidden treasure. One thing is certain, the present old lady, in the lower 
temple, never saw the top of the hill. The image, if image it can be called, is a 
modern monstrosity—a painted face T^dth big goggle eyes, and clothed with 
petticoats to indicate her sex, and a flat piece of brass or tinsel paper stuck on 
either side to represent hands. If there were ever a tmld in the temple above, 
it must have been a well-carved image, as good as anything decorating the exterior 
walls, and she rau-st have occupied a place of secondary importance, perhaps in a 
niche behind the Uiiga, for that symbol of Mahadeva occupied the centre of the 
floor and was the principal object of worship. The poor old lady of the hill, if 
she resided there, must have found a water)- grave—a fittbg end for such a malicious 
being whose sole pleasure seems to have been to ^-reck every vessel that she could 
from her coign of vantage, set her odl eye upon. Hills in this part of the country 
are of such rare occurrence that advantage is taken of such isolated ones to elevate 
some favourite deity a few feet nearer heaven. 

This temple like two others in the village, is b the decorated style; it 
is small and faces west. Had this been intended as a temple to a goddess 
it would, most probably, have faced the north, in which case the could 
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not have looked upon the sea, and untold misery would have been averted. 
The ahrine, as alreadj mentioned, contained a Unga set in the middle of the 
floor, but this has been up-rooted and smashed, a portion, onlv, of the Mlunkdt 
or lower part, remaining. Gane^ presides above the doorway, while, above him, 
in a row, as at the temple of Siirva at Than, are the imvagraha. The images 
have disappeared from the principal niches around the outside of the shrine; 
the other images, with the finer work of the mouldings and ornamental detail. 
Lave suffered greatly from the weather and wanton mischief. Lying beside 
the temple, on the south side, is an image of Buddha, or, more likely, a Jina 
with a very considerable top-knot upon his head, aud he is seated cross-legged 
with his hands in Im lap. The door frame Is of the usual style in this cksa of 
temple. The hall ceiling, which is supported on marginal pillars, rising off 
the seat that surrounds the ball, and two full length pillars standing upon the 
fl.oor, is decorated in the usual sty^le with horizontal bands of mouldings. The 
marginal dwarf pillars are of the same type as those at Suuak in North Gujarat* ; 
the two full length ones, beside the shrine doorway, look like bad copies of the 
earlier eleventh century pillars. A small, but strong, fortified enclosure has 
been b\ult around the temple, but whether at the time of the construction of 
the temple or later, it is difficult to say. 

We here come into contact, again, with those older temples, such as those 
at Gop and Kadvar. On a level with the shrine at the foot of the hill, and 
to the north of it, are three small cell-shrines, much like one at t'isavada, one 
of which has its pyramidal roof almost complete, while those of the others have 
been rebuilt. These face the east, and look across the creek towards Miani. 

In the village, itself, are two large temples of the same class as that of Harsata 
Iblata upon the hill opposite, one being the temple of j^niakantha and the other a 
Jaina temple; and it is quite likely that the same architect designed the first 
two, except the pillared hall or porch of Nilakantha, which is a very late reconstruc¬ 
tion, in which are included two of the original pplars (Plates LXXXVIII and 
LXXXIX), These two pillars, which are totally unlike the rest, are of the same 
pattern as those in Harsata Mata. An image, which occurs upon both temples, 
and, at first glance might be taken for a .seated Jina, being nude, and having the 
.itmsa lozenge-shaped gem upon the breast, is, upon closed inspection, seen to 
be that of Lakuhsa, a form of Siva. Unlike the true Jaina image, it has a 
necklace ; and the hands, though mutilated, can be seen not to have reposed upon 
the lap—the fractured surfaces show this. The image of LakuBsa is frequently 
found in temples in Rajputanii, and often occurs upon the dedicatory block 
above the shrine doorway* 

The general design aud workmanship are alike in both temples ; and here, 
too, Gapeaa presides above the shrine doorway with the mvagrafta above him. 
Upon a pPlar in the hall is a much corroded inseription, dated Sam. i2fi0 (A.D, 
1204), during the reign of BMma Deva II. Mr. Vajbhankar Gaurlshaukar 

Tie AnAiMSural AnaguilK^ o/.Vorfftent Gujarat (fiutigeas Mid Gouwm}, ji. 103. Bud plates LXXXHI aud 
LXXXIV. 

> Sec article on Lakulisn in the dnmtal Rtporl qJ tht Archeeloffif^ Suirtif uf Indm for lOUS-O?. p. I7», and 
j0um. H. A. S., 1S17, p, ■tJS. 
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02 a of Bhavauagar, who has eotefed the iDscription in his list, misfeads the date 
as 1290. He savs it records the building of the temple, but the inscription is 
almost too abraided to read two letters consecutively. Nevertheless 1 am dispe^ed 
to place the construction of these two shrines at, ot about, that date, since it 
accorels with the style of work which is rather a decline from that of Kumilrapala'^s 
time. 

The Jaina temple has been entirely deserted and given over to the bats and 
filth, and it is impossible to stand any time within it for the stench. It is too 
filthy for cattle even, a use to which old deserted temples are frequeutly put, 
and they are now tethered in the porch. The ovitside walls of the temple, as is 
the case with the last, are used to plaster cowdung cakes upon to dry for fuel, 
and are enctuated with that material. The walls are very plain, and are quite 
devoid of sculpture of any kind save a few plain mouldings. Over the shrine 
and the mawlnpa doorways were Jiira images, hut these have been mutilated. 
The temple, otherw'ise, is of the style aud size of Nilakantha, only that the man^pa 
instead of being open, is a closed one with niches in the walls inside for images. 

Outside the village, on the east, are four small shrines which are older than 
those in the village. They seem all to have consisted of a shrine and a porch, 
but, in the case of two, the porches have disappeared. Two of them have their 
Hkharas blocked out in the northern style, plainly and without detail; another 
is fully carved, and the fourth has a pyrainida] roof with the small cAef^pa-nicbes 
as are found in the oldest class. The mouldings of the walls are few and simple. 
One of these is a temple to Oapapati, with his image set up in the shrine, which 
faces south, as is customary w'ith temples to this deity. Eeally old temples 
to him are rarely found, whereas modern ones are to be found all over the country. 
Ganapati presides above the doorw'ay, and a rather larger mutilated image of 
him lies outside. Out on the point, about a mile and a half south of the village, 
and near the sea, is a small square modem whitewashed shrine containing a 
large image of Brahma, which does not appear to be very old. Like those 
to Ganapati, in olden times, temples to Brahma are also very rare. 

About tw^o miles from MiHui, on the way to Visilvada, are a few old remains. 
There is an old jiandiayatatfa temple, that is, one that has four smaller subsidiary 
shrines aroimd it forming a group of five, as the name indicates. Above it, 
on the hill, is another of those very old ceU-shrines of the Gop pattern. Beside 
the fonner is an old well. A little further on is the ruin of a very old temple, 
which consists, at present, of two rooms, one leading into the other. The 
moulding around the doorways is similar to that which is found in the cave- 
temples—simple, and in extremely good taste—and the masonry of the w’^alls 
is almost cyclopean (Plate XC). In front of this is part of a hall, and beside 
it a well. 


BAGAVADAR. 


H alf v. mile to the west of the village of Bagavadar, which is about twelve 
miles to the north of Borbandar, upon high ground on the bank of the 
river, there stands the old ruined shrine of Somaditya, which is of the 
same style as that of Xilakantha at Miani, hut, with this difference, that its 
walls are absolutely devoid of sculpture. The roof and Hkham have been 
destroyed, having been thrown down, it is said, by the Eana many years ago 
as it harboured certain dacoita, The general workmanship is coarse and plain. 
Among the stones that have fallen from the tower, there is one containing a 
standing figure of SOrya which, as it lies at the back of the shrine, may possibly 
have been the central image upon the lower part; if so, it would be a good 
reason for supposing that the temple was odgiually dedicated to that deity. 
In the shrine, at present, are moderu images of SOrya-Narayapa and Randala 
his wife. That the shrine always coutamed an image and not a linsa is evident 
from the presence of the seat of the old image. The name of Somadi’^a may 
possibly be a compound of Soma, the name of the builder of the temple, with 
Aditya (the Sun) such as we have already had in the name of Sahajigesvara, a 
compound with Isvara (Siva), which occurs in an inscription in the Sodh^i well 
at Mangrol; indeed, it is quite possible that the Somaraja, referred to in that 
inscription, was the builder of this temple, in which case, we must put its construc¬ 
tion at about A.D, 1146. Gauesa and the mvaffraM are found above the shrine 
doorway, which is of the usual type for this class of temple. 


WACHODA. 


ACHODA is a Iiamtet about a mile and a half to the east of Bagavador. 



VV north-west of the village, and about one hundred and fifty yards 

from it, is a small old double temple, with a platform beside it, con* 
tainiug some seven or eight paliyas, or memorial stones, all dating from Samvat 
130J to 1305, They seem connected, more or leas, with one another, being, 
possibly, all of one family, and the temple may have been built in connection 
with these as a votive shrine. On two of the stones is a pair of hands, with 
palms outwards, and fingers spread out, while, on the others are the sun and 
moon. The temple is Saiva with a representation of Siva, together with Ga^apati 
and Kart'ikeya upon the architrave above the entrance, and goes by the name of 
Nilakantha Mahadeva. Ganapati and the nttvagraha surmount the shrine door’ 
way. Behind the which is installed in the shrine. Is a modern looking 

image, four-armed, dressed in petticoats. The second shrine, facing this one, 
and connected with it by a long low pillared passage, is empty, but a I7andi sits 
facing each. 


SATRUNJAYA. 


ATRUNJAYA, an almost isolated hill, lying about a mile to the south of 



Pdlitana, rises gently from the plains to twin summits, linhed together 
by a saddle or shallow vaUey. These tops, with the intervening valley, 


now covered wdth hundreds of temples of all sizes and designs, might almost 


be described as a saeied city in mid air (Pktea XCIII-C'VI}. Forbes, m his 
Has Mala, thns describes it; “ The holy mountain of Shutroonjye, sacred to 
Adeenath, the first of the twenty-four hierophants of the Jains, rises to the 
height of nearly two thousand feet above the plains. The pilgrim approaching 
it passes to the base of the mountain, through the town of Paleetana, and along 
a road on either side of which rows of bun-trees afford him a cloister-lika 
shelter from the heat of the snn. After a toilsome ascent of from two to three 
miles upon the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on either side by 
frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and adorned with 
small temples, whose altars are impressed with the holy feet of the hierarchs, 
he at length arrives in sight of the island-like upper hill, formed of rocks of 
very beautiful colour, upon which stand the shrines of hia religion. Kt consists 
of two peaks dirided by a valley which has been partially filled in, and covered 
with temples, terraces, and gardens. The whole is surrounded by a fortified 

wall, supplied in places with embrasures for cannon, and this enclosure is divided 

into smaller castles, many of the temples themselves forming independent fortifica¬ 
tions. Oil the southern summit are the medieval temples, founded by ICuinar 
Pal and Veemal Sha, ivith a pool sacred to a local goddess named Khodear, near 
which is a gigantic image of the Jain Pontiff, Rishab Dev, with the sacred bull 
at his feet, hewn out of the living rock. On the northern elevation the hugest 
and most ancient temple is that the erection of which is attributed to a fabul¬ 
ous prince named Sampriti Raja. The old erections upon Shutroonjye are, 
however, few ; and frequent restoration has caused them to be with difficulty 
discernible from the modern fanes around them, but of those of later date the 
name k legion. There is hardly a city iu Imlia, through its length and breadth, 

from the river of Sindh to the sacred Ganges, from Hhuula’s diadem of ice peaks, 

to the throne of his virgin daughter, Roodrak destined bride, that has not 
supplied at one time or other contributions of wealth to the edifices which crown 
the hiU of Paleetana ■ street after street, and square after square, extend these 
shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately enclosures, half palace, half fortress, 
raised, in marble magnificence, upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and 
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tike the Tnensious of another world, far retiioved in upper air from the ordinarr 
ti^ad of mortals. In the dark rece&ses of each temple one image or more of 
Adeenath, of Ujeet. or of some other of the Tirthankaras is seated, whose 
alabaster features, wearing an expression of listless repose, are rendered dinUj 
visible hy the faint light shed from silver lamps; incense perfumes the air, and 
barefooted with noiseless tread, upon the polished floors, the female votaries, 
glittering in scarlet and gold, moved round and round in circles, chanting forth 
their monotonous, but not iinmelodious, hymns, Shutroonfye indeed might 
fitK represent one of the fancie<l hills of eastern romance, the inhabitants of 
which have been instantaneously changed into marlde, but which fay hands 
are ever employed upon, burning perfumes, and keeping all clean and brilliant, 
while fay voices haunt the air in these voluptuous praises of the Devs 
Shutroonjye is one of the most ancient and most sacred shrines of the Jain 
religion. It is described as the first of places of pilgrimages, the bridal hall 
of those who would marry everlasting rest. Like our own sacrecl Iona it is 
not destined to be destroyed even at the end of the world." 

Although the above may seem a very highly coloured picture, yet. in the 
main, it is a ])erfectly true one, and few strangers will leave the hiil vrithout 
bringing away some such impressions. The one thing that removes this collec¬ 
tion of temples from others of its kind, as found in the cities of the plains, is 
the total absence of dwellings of any kind, not only among the temples but 
aii_\n«rhere upon the hill. Every day life, which is so wedded to all collec¬ 
tions of sacred buildings in and about the towns, is here conspicuous by its 
absence ; and this it is, together with its thoroughly isolated position among the 
clouds, that at once gh-es it that charm and mysterious air which is so peculiarly 
it.H own. Tennyson might abiiost have had it in miud when he wrote ; 






And un ihi' ttap H city : tht^ ±t|Hrcs 

Pnck*4 with piiini^U^ into 

According to Jaina accounts Satrunjaya existed a,s a sacretl hill lourj ageg 
More the advent of Adinatha, the first great teacher and fir(hanhara\ and 
since he is said to have lived to the age of 8,400,000 years, and there was an 
interval of Ukhs of hrors of mffams (oceans) of years between him ami the next 
with some twenty-four of these teachers in succession, an idea may be formed 
—not of the.se vast periods which are beyond all human comprehension—but 
of the wild and childish extravagance the Jains indulge in in their compnta 
tions of time. Most astounding periods of krors of hkhs of years *^0 to make 
uj. the world's age. while their first saint, Adiniitha himself,'lived%ver ^ahf 
million years and attained the stature of five Imndred bows J During this vlst 
period, then, has i^atninjaya existed and retained its sanctity I It became 
liarly sacred to the memoiy of Adinatha, or Adlivara a.s he is also called 
IS said to have patronised it more than any other place of pilgrima<^e, having, 
visited It ninety-nme ^H^ravm of times before his death. Since one X 

ecjuivalent to 7,050,000. his visits amounted to six hundred and ninetv-'ev ' 
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But, nlthoiich very remote antiquity is claimed for mutiv of the lib tines, 
more especially tliat of Adis vara. Bhagavan, the le building and repairing of the 
older ones have left but little, if any, of the original in evidence anywhere. 

It is very unsafe to listen to the wild 
stories of the Jains themselves j and, us there 
is no reliable history of the hUl, it remains to 
construct sucti, as fur as possible, from the 
inscriptions, from what may be seen and under' 
stood upon the hill itself, and from w'hat we 
know went on around its base from time to 
time in the jiast. There are a few facts written 
very plainly upon the architecture and icouO' 
graphy of the hili, which are in great measure 
borne out by its inseriptions. We find nothing 
dated earlier than the tw'elltb century A.D. j 
between that and the fifteenth century there 
arc many dated inscriptions j of the sixteenth 
there are but three, while from the earlier 
part of the seventeenth to the present time 
they abound In unbroken succession. Those 
of the earliest set arc all found inscribed 
upon old marble imuge*seata or ^inihosanaSj 
more or less mutilated, stainerl wdth age, and 
now built in, in fragments, in modem eelU 
and shrines. From the dates of the later 
inscriptions vye may gather tJmt, two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred years ago, there 
eouM not have been more than tw'o small 
groups upon tlie hill—perhaps not a do^en 
shrines in all—-namely, that of the C'liau- 
mukha on the north erri crest and that of 
Adi^vara Bhagavan on the southern, with a 
few isolated old Hmdu shrines appropriated 
to Jaina worship. Among these latter were 
the old Punch PSndava temple, one or two that>tood on the site of the present 
Bhulavani temple, and, perhaps, Kumarapila’s in the Vimalavasi (iik f*r enclosure. 
The absence of inscriptions of the sixteenth century is very significant, 
and, taken in connection with a few other facts, explains itself, though this 
ex]>Ianation is not at all acceptable to the Jaliis, who, however, have no aatis- 
factory one of their own to offer. The broken fragments ol the old sithhamtM^ 
date down to the fifteenth century. hiow, we know from history that, about 
this time, the Muhammadan kings of (fnjarat did a deal of mischief amongat 
the temples of both the Hindus and Jains. In A.D. 1414, Ahmad Shah deputed 
Taj-ul-JIulk to destroy all idolatrous temples in Gujarat; and, again, in 146!), 
Girnar was reduced by the Muiiammadans, and, it is recorded, that, at that 
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time, manj Hindu temples were wined. On the fTont of the tower of the 
great temple of AtlTsvara, as W'ell as above the south corridor and the adjoining 
temple, are built miniature masonry idgShs, which the Jains, themselves, say 
w’ere built by them to protect the temple from the ruthless hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, since they discovered that it was contrary to the teaching of Islam 
to destroy au idgftk or mosque when once built, and the destruction of the temple 
would involve the fall of the iilgahJ From this it would seem that sad ex¬ 
perience bad prompted the Jains to have recourse to this artifice to prevent 
a repetition of what had already happened. Another fact, that points in the 
same direction, is that the great and most sacred image of Adis vara itself 
has had its nose broken off and replaced by a gold one ; and we know, from 
the state of the images in caves and temples all over the land, that the Muhant- 
madans took particular pleasure in lopping of! that member. There are many 
uudoubtedly old images in the cells of the corridors with particularly flat noses, 
and it does not require a second look to see that these noses have been re¬ 
fashioned upon the stumps of the former ones, ^^ith a little necessary digging 
into the face to get sufficient protuberance for the new ones; they might be 
termed countersunk noses. The lips, too, which are, as a rule, promineut, are, 
in these, flattened and missbapened. The old also, have been woe¬ 

fully mutilated: and, from the fact that none of them is in its origmal position, 
it would appear that whole shrines were pulled down. With regard to the 
breaking of the nose of the great image, the Jaii^ affirm that it was the result 
of lightning, but they do not explain how the great mass of the masonry of the 
roof, through which the current must have passed, suffered uo harm. 

It is possible that, as is said, Kumarapaia may have built one or more 
shrines upon the hill: it w'ould be surprising if he had not; imleed, one, at least, 
is ascribed to him (Fig. tij. The style of the fragments of old temples found 
about the place is that of the twelfth and thriteenth centuries; but, for the 
rest, if, beneath their thick’ coats of plaster and whitewash, any older work 
is hidden, it is impossible to say now where it is to be found. When the per¬ 
secution by the Muhammadans relaxed, temple building re-commenced upon the 
holy mount and went on apace to the present time. 

Ill many things, here, do we see points of similarity between Jairii.sm and 
Buddhism. The images are seated in one of the favourite positions of the 
figures of Buddha ; they have the same long ear-lobes and curly hair, but 
unlike the latter, they are represented nude to the waist.* * The yellow robe of 
Buddbu is still worn by the sddvs or ascetics, and it is draped in precisely the 
same manner as we see it in the painting and sculpture at Ajanta, Pitalkhora 
and other places, the peculiarity about it being that the right shoulder and arm 
are bare. The Jains have shrines over the footprints of their Ihtfiankaras just 
as the Buddhists have those of Buddha, with the svastika aud other sacred 

» An m ft AItihftmia«dftii pkw- of worehip, wutily ujtoji rising ground outride a town or 

cnninstbg of a naU mnning north mrd Bonth. with a praj ar-ni^he in th« wntra, « eaeL rnd, and 

foTin in front of it for the woodiippora at the tim« of tfao fdti or nUgiaiu feati^als. ’ ^ 

• Tliose of the JXgarnlam Jariw, m seen in tbeir one tomple Lens, are quite nudo. 
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symbols engraved thereon. On the Amamvati marbJes, as well as at Sanchi, 
we Bnd representations of the empty seat of Buddha, while, on one of the beams 
in the Bhulavsni temple, at Satrunjaya, is depicted the very same thmg; and, 
as Buddha, and the bodhisaivas eaoh have their particular tree, so has each of 
the tlrthanlcaras. 

The Jains of Gujarat are almost entirely of the Svelathhara or white-robed 
sect, and their yatis seem to have adopted this colour until, when lax habits 
began to creep in among them, the more strict members of the order separated 
themselves from the rest, and, as a distinguishing dress assumed the yellow 
robe, thus falling back upon the colour originally worn by Buddhist mendicants. 
These latter cull themselves sadus, aud both branches continue side by side, 
the white-robed being connected, more or less, with their families, and worldly 
vocations, while the others withdraw themselves from everything secular, and, 
remaining celibate, devote tbeir time and attention wholly to religious matters. 
Corresponding with the sddus, and, like them, wearing the yellow robe, is an 
order of female mendicauts calling themselves saduvis. It is curiou.s how closely 
allied these sadus are to the Hindu order of duitdis. Like them they carry 
the stah aud begging bowl, they never cook their own food, they do not handle 
or keep money, and they do not marn'. Like the dandis, too, they devote 
a good deal of their time to the study and reading of their scriptures. They 
never salute any man, save by the expression ‘ dharanddb* ‘ may religion 
profit you/^ 

The Jains have adopted most of the Hindu deities, and pay them a certain 
amount of respect as minor devas, their images being found in scores upon many 
of their temples. .4mong these they csi>ecially revere the dikpdlas, or regents 
of the points of the compass, to whom they make propitiatory ofierings before 
the installation 'of an image, and these are represented upon the walls of the 
temples, occupying their respective positions. Even Hamimfiu, in his coat 
of red paint and oil, has two shrines on the hill. Siva, Vishnu, Satasvati, 
Brahma aud others are to be found, even upon the walls of the great temple 
of .Adisvara Bhagavin. 

The Jains declare that they ate not idolaters, and explain that the images 
are only set up as objects upon which to set their eyes, the better to help them 
to concentrate their thoughts upon the particular tMiankara whose life and good 
deeds they uish to meditate upon, and that there is no worship of, or prayer 
to, the image in the ordinary’ sense. They say a man obtains, by the act of 
setting up an image, credit for the equivalent of one-tenth of the merit that 
accrues to those whom it attracts to worship, and it is for this reason that there 
are so luuny images in aud about Jaina temples—there being over ten thousand 
ou Mount J5atrunjaya. These are found in white, yellow, black, and pink 
marble, and of all sizes from one and a half inches high to the colossal Risba- 
deva; besides these are many brass images, but they are usually small com¬ 
pared with those in marble. 

As to their worship of images, it is easily seen that they do practically 
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worship them, especially the women and the more Uiiterafce among them, Ac- 
cording to their belief, the souls of the tliihanhiras h^ve come to the end of 
their transmigrations and have been finally absorbed into the Great Undefined ; 
and, just as a drop of rain falls into, and is merged with the great ocean, their 
souls have thus ceased to exist as iDdi\'idTi:ai entities, and cannot again take 
up any separate existence. The Jains, then, have not the excuse of the Brah¬ 
mans, that as their god is omnipresent he is also in the image ; and the Jains, 
themselves, assert that the image is to them nought but a block of stone. This 
being so, whence comes the extreme sanctity of the shrme where the princi]ial 
image is seated ? Europeans, provided they take off their boots, are admitted 
into the hall of the temple, and even up to the tiireshold of the shrine, but on 
no account, whatever, beyond it; while even the Jains have to bathe and put 
on the proper ganuents before they may enter and touch the image. There is 
also a very complex ceremonial gone through daUy, commencing with the wash¬ 
ing, anointing, ainl adornment of the image with flowers. It is thus plain that 
the image sanctifies the shrine, while the image itself is reverenced as a sacred 
object, the abode, in fact, of the sj)irit of the tlrthaitJcara, which, by their own 
showing, cannot be ! 

The plans and general designs of the temples, especially of the larger ones, 
are very different from those of the old temples of the twelfth and thirteenth 



Fig. 7^ Thfr gold Sill! iulver eftti 

centuries, and this difference is most apparent in the ma^dapas or halls. In¬ 
stead of the mure graceful aud highly wrought columns of the Solanki period, 
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fve have, here, bea\'y squat piers, from which springs, in lieu of the beautiful 
tomtjta, the more recently adopted arch, and the beautiful tracer}' within the 
domes of the earlier tem[)]es has given place to cheap painted plaster. As a 
consequence, the figures and tracery, which were not so very well executed in 
the stone in the first instance, have lost what sharpness and crispness of outline 
they may have possessed by the overlaid cru.st of plaster. The treatment of 
the human figure by the present sculptors is ver}' inferior to that of their an¬ 
cestors. The earlier figures, although by no means perfect, has a considerable 
amount of animation about them; they did to some extent express, by their 
postures and features, the attributes of the characters portrayefl, but in the 
later work, they are, as far as ex]>ression goes, cast in one mould of blank inanity, 
with arms and legs twisted into the most impossible attitudes, quite setting 
at nought all laws of anatomy. That the better taste of their fore-fathers 
has slipped out of the grasp of the present families of mldts is apparent from 
the painfully vulgar style in which they paint their porches, interiors, and the 
fronts of many of their temples, which makes them look more like the work of 
easily pleased children than of thinking artizans. 

There are two special gatherings in the year at tbb great place of pilgrimage, 
when great numbers visit the hill; at other times the daily visitors are compara¬ 
tive!}’ few, -4. description of the ascent of the hill during one of these gather¬ 
ings may not be out of place. Starting from the inn or rest-house at the foot, 
we have first to run the gauntlet of a long line of beggars w-ho, squatting upon 
the grountl Avith cloths spread out before them, lustily call upon the passers- 
by for alms. Blind, lame, leprous, infirm, lazy, poverty-strickeji, all mixed up 
together, with wives and naked urchins, tlie latter adepts in the arts of begging, 
assail the stranger with their importunities. .4t the foot of the hill, in the 
midst of a lot of prelimina^ shrines, we mount the doH, a seat swung between 
tAvo poles and carried by four men. To the European A’isitor the journey np 
and tloAA'u the hill is especially enjoyable, not so much from the fresh morning 
air, Of the easy comfortable swing of the dolt in which he is carried, as from the 
endless variety of costumes and colours worn by the throngs of pilgrim visitors 

wending their Avay up and tlowii. It is like reading an essay or chapter on cos¬ 

tumes: or, even better, it is like looking through a series of beautifully coloured 
illustrations, Asdth this great charm throAVn in, tliat the pictures have life and move. 
Costume quiescent, though beautifully coloured upon paper, is so A'ery <lifferent 
to the actual costume on the living person. The picture has caught but one 
jiliase of the ever changing outlines, one turn of the kaleidoscope ; but every moA'e- 
ment in the liA'ing picture produces a iicav arrangement as fascinating as the last. 

Before we have time to make even a mental note of the ilresses and bearing 
of those passing us, mauy more come flitting by, amidst merry laughter, ani¬ 
mated conversation, and the tinkling of anklets and bangles ; and, as they pass 
us, in groups or singly, treading their way over the rough stone steps—'men, 

women and little ones all luixetl up together—the eye geta almost bewildered 

with the endless combinations of colovirs. It is very noticeable how the colours 
chosen—1 am speaking of the women ^— are generally becoming: rich bright 
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colours, too, that would drown the fairer European complexion, hut which set 
off the stronjjei and darker tints of our Indian sisters. It is but seldom wo 
meet really bad taste. 

As soon as it is possible to take our eyes off these pretty costumes, it is 
both amusing and interesting to watch the expressions of the faces os they 
pass. Am ong the men, some wear the expression of indifference ; a few ^\'ill 
wear an nnmistakeable exj)ression of disapproval, while still fewer evince, by 
their very sour looks, absolute disgust at the idea of the sacred hill being pol¬ 
luted by the unclean stranger’, but this is hardly remembered when we pass 
so many with pleasant faces and an ever ready salutation. Among the gentler 
sex, many a roguish face, with a good humoure^l smile, trlpts by, and almost 
provokes one to say something pertinent. Others ve^ modestly draw the borders 
of their garments forward to hide their faces; while a few, suddenly confronted, 
as it were, by an apparition, stand rivetted to the spot and stare us out of sight 
round the corner. Children, and even babies, go up the hill, or, are rather 
assisted up, Koli w’omen, wives of the dbb'-bearers, are always ready to be 
engaged to cany these precious little burdens up and do^vu. The bigger 
children are generally carried pickaback, holding on with their arms round their 
bearers’ necl^; the smaller ones are made more secure by a broadcloth drawn 
round them, in which they sit, their little lep astride the women’s waists, while 
many a limp little curly head rests, sound asleep, nothing the worse for a hot 
sun’s unmerciful rays. 

i\monpt the crowds going up and down may be seen, in white and yellow 
robes, the yatis, eadm and sadavU, each carrying his or her staff, broom, and 
mat. Lest they should, by any mischance sit upon a stray insect and crush out 
its little life, they first carefully and lightly sweep the ground, where they intend 
to sit, with their soft raop-like broom and then spread their mats ^ ; and, 
since they never partake of food on the hill, they leave their begging bowls, 
in which they collect it, below. One notices great numbers of widows who, 
curiously enough, are, as a rule, neither pretty or bewitching, and they are 
known, at a glance, by their sombre dark red sarh and cAoiis. As widows, their 
life’s interest in this world is practically ended, and, bo far as domestic drudgery 
will allow them, they devote themselves to a religious life. Some, in their 
pious enthusiasm, make the ascent even rtvice a day; many are so old and feeble 
that it is a wouder they make the ascent at all, while almost all file past carry¬ 
ing their rosaries in thier right hands, running the beads through their fingers 
as they go. 

Although some go up in a “ four-in-hand,” many prefer to take the single 

machine—that is, the scat slung imder one pole and carried by two men_and 

it is amusing to see a big fat Eank slung to a pole that is perilously ne.'jr break¬ 
ing, knocking out of two men the work of four for the smaller consideration. 
Then follows the opposite extreme i two kindly doti-indUas, returning empty, 

^ The bfooiiui whieh fcfc iu«l by ihs templi! Mn-mta to iweep ou t the shiinM juid heUs are fuado from the 
feathers from the tails of peaeoelw. The fluffy or fwtherr part U removed and the atom afono nsed. But this is 
ipht up into tbread.Ifkt Imffths. Thb, thoy eay, la so aoft that, in pwaLng over iaBeota, it doos not injure thetn. 
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have picked up a wee nute and ia giving it a ride. There it sits lost in the 
middle of a big seatj clinging to the topes tightljj half terriherl lest it should 
come to gtief, at the same time proud of its own importance. Next comes 
a partly covered doli, whose inmate is screened from the hot sun by a shawd 
or light mualin cloth thrown over the pole. As it approaches we see folds of 
delicatel}' coloured silks and a fair round arm^ and, just as it passes, get a glimpse 
of a pretty face, whose curiosity has prompted it to peep out from its silken 
shrine. 

Since pilgrims come here from almost every quarter of India, we meet with 
all descriptions of head-dress, from the neat little turbans of Northern India 
to the great heavy ones of the Gujaratis, that wobble about on their shaven 
pates in a chronic state of unstable equilibrium, Along the road wdll be met 
devotees of both sexes, whose great piety has prompted them to commence 
their devotions at the foot of the hill. These folk meau business ; they are not 
merely sight-seeing pilgrims, but earnest followers of the faith who are deter¬ 
mined to omit nothing that might add to their chances of salvation. The men, 
having bathed and donned the proper garments, and having tied a silk handker¬ 
chief round their mouths, to frustrate the suicidal iustincts of silly insects, carry 
up a pot filled wdti milk and water which they allow to dribble from the spout 
on to the path aU the way up. The women carry little brass vessels with a 
thin paste of saffron and sandal, and, with their fingers, flick ofi the sacred mix¬ 
ture on to the steps as they ascend. 

It may w'ell be understood how a two mile ascent up a very roughly paved 
roadvray, some parts of which are veiy steep, under a hot sun, produces a great 
thirst; and this fact has not been overlooked by the good people who have 
freely spent their money on the sacred mount. At frequent intervals are little 
pavilions, where the tired ones may find shade and rest, and where attendants 
with pots of water are ever ready to minister to them. Although there are small 
tanks of fine cool water at most of these places, yet that which is used by the 
Jains is brought up from below where it has first been boiled. It would never 
do to swallow minute insects, and thus commit the sin of taking life on the 
holy hill; so these little torments, that make the Ule of the Jain imserable, ace 
cooked before being brought up, bwi by men of other castes w'ho are not quite 
so squeamish. The Holi-ieaJlas, whose veneration for the hill extends no further 
than their fares, and whose exertions up the steep ascent keep tliem in a con¬ 
stant state of thirst, find these tanka very useful. 

After ascending about three-quarters of the way, the northern crest comes 
suddenly into view with the great Chaumtikha tem])Ie rising high above all; and, a 
little further on, where a flog flutters gaily over a shrine of llanuman, the 
path bifurcates, one branch leading straight away to the Chaumukha, while 
the other rounds the foot of the spur and makes for the southern summit. 
As the majority take the latter direction we also follow, and soou find ourselves 
before the outer gate. Wc must now take off our shoes, for the ground whereon 
w’e are to tread is holy ground. A stock of slippers is kept in readiness for 
European visitors and others who object to walk about the hUl in their socka— 
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cioth-of-gold oiMjs fgr distinguished Tisitors and plain cloth for the less ilhistrious, 
all made without any leather about them. Some time is spent in pickuog, 
selecting and discarding, for they are nearly all of a size and all for one foot. 

HaATUg left our shoes behind, we shuffle along in our grand slippers, our 
attention, for the tune, being divided between them and om guides, through 
long streets of temples, to the chief shrine, that of Adisvara BhagaA’fin. After 
passing in at the most eastern gateway, through the outer walla, we find three 
other strong gates barruig the way before we reach it. In days gone by, when 
the , country was overrun by bands of robbers, it was necessary to make these 
shrines secure against any sudden fancy of theirs, and, to this end, the whole 
place was surrounded with strong walls. The whole of the temples haA^e further 

been divided into groups 
each of Avhich is inde¬ 
pendently encompassed 
by its OAvn w'alls and 
strong gates, so that 
access gained to the 
interior through any of 
the outer gates AA'ould 
but bring an assailant 
before the fortified w alls 
and closed gates of the 
inner enclosures or 
as they are called. In 
those days these were, 
no doubt, W'ell manned 
and armed, and four of 
the old pieces of 
ordnance, on their 
antiquated wooden 
carriages, still remain on 
the hill. These tvks are 
generally called after the 
person W'hose munifi¬ 
cence has called into ex¬ 
istence the principal 
temple in each, except¬ 
ing the Adisvara Bhagavan and the CMmnukka inks, the latter being so called 
on account of its great temple containing a colossal chattmukha, or combination 
of four images set back to back facing the four cardinal points (Fig, 8). These 
contain scores of shrines in which the images are legion. 

On passing through the Vaghanapola, or Tiger Gate, which has a wonderful 
representation of that animal painted upon the wall at the side, we enter upon 
the end of a long ascending street, running east and west, and leadm g 
towards the Hatipola, or Elephant Gate. On either side of us, as we proceed, 



Tig. —Iiiiag« ia the great Chaumdldia t«aiph?. 
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Are great numbers of closely-packed temples and smaller shrines, and a peep 
into a few, here and there, will show us some new triumph of the sculptor's 
skill, and will excite no small degree of astonishment at the numbers of the 
images, both great and small, stewed away in their many cells. The very great 
variety too, in size, shape, design, and in both general and particular treatment 
of plans and architectural details, is striking; and no two are alike, save, 
occasionally, pairs of little shrines intentionally made so. Some are eonatructed 
in the most florid styles, while others, in strong contrast, afiect the severest 
simplicity^ some turn to the east, others to the west, and quite as many to the 
north and south. In some the linage are nought but the simple marble from 
which they are carved, in others they are bedecked with gilded ornaments and 
jewels; in fact, these temples are a fair index to the wealth of those who built 
them. The extreme cleanliness of the place, the total absence of all that squalid 
dirt which so often environs Hindu sanctity, the pure whiteness of the corridors 
and the chaste marble interiors, produce a pleasant sen.sation in those who have 
been accustomed to seeing the red-lead and grimy monstrosities of the temples 
below. 

At ordinary' times, when there is no special festival on, after midday, 

when the early morning pilgrims have left the hill, and the custodians have 
retired to their secluded quarters for meals, there reigns such a solemn and 
profound silence over the whole place, broken but occasionally by the sudden 
flight tmd gyration around the pinnacles of flocks of rock pigeons, as to make 
one almost conjure up the belief that he has been spirited aivay into some 

enchanted marble halls, whose inmates, all turned to stone, sit, singly, or in 

rows, in perpetual silence, within the recesses of their mysterious shrines, peer¬ 
ing out upon him in their ever unchanging, fixed, and glassy stare. 

But to come back to realities. We pass through the Hathipola Gate, with 
two great elephants in bas-relief on the flanking walls, and ascend a flight 

of steps into the great court before the temple of temples, the holiest shiine 
on the hill (Plate XCV). Here, under a great canopy of red and white cloth, 
covering nearly the whole court, standing upon the cool marble mosaic, we may 
well pause a little, aud try to take in a general survey of all that is going on around 
us. The air, laden with the perfume of burning incense, which is further per^'‘aded 
bv the sound of sacred chants from the temple, and, ever and anon, set into sono¬ 
rous \ibratioTi by the clang of one or more of the great bells in the porch, is full 
of a pleasant confusion of voices. The court is full of colour and animation ; 

of lovely hues, with gold and silver jewellery, are ever flitting backwards and 
forwards. In one corner is gathered a group of flower-sellers and garland-raafcera 
busy in disposing of their beautiful wares to scores of eager buyers, who straight¬ 
way present these flower ofierings at the shrine. From cell to cell pass the dili¬ 
gent pujaris, or temple administrants, washing and adorning each ima?e for the 
dav. Stripped to the waist, wdth a rich crimson or yellow^ waistcloth, a bright 
silk scarf thrown loosely round the neck, a neat gold anulet and chab round his 
lobs, carrybg m one hand a brass tray wjth floviers, sandal, saffron, and incense, 
anvone of these temple attendants is a picture worthy of the artist's canvas. 

m2 
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-4fl we atanjj here watching aU this, and the more so if, for the time, we 
eart dismiss all religious prejudice from our minds, we camiot help feeling that 
there is a poetry in the religioiis ceremonies of the Jains that is certainly fascinat¬ 
ing. We also feel ourseh^es intruders, and are painfully conscious of hTinging with 
us by our presence, an alien spirit in alien dress which is in sad discord ’^vith our 
aurronndings — a jarring note in a beautiful harmony. TVithin the temple are 
men, women, and children with a sprinkling of yatis, sitting, kneeling or standing, 
all more or less engaged in reciting or chanting their sacred hymns ; while, on 
the brasa stands before them, they lay their offeringjs and trace out in grains 
of rice the sacred symbols, in the shrine, whose brazen doors stand opei 4 on 
the high throne, site, in solid marble effigy, the great Eishabdcva, or Adinatha, 
With le^ crossed, and hands lying in listless repose in his lap, he sits there 
with a placid contemplative expression, adorned with great garlands of pink 
rosea. Small hanging lamps lend a subtiued and mysterious light, while, back¬ 
wards ami forwards, move the picturesque forms of the pitjuris. On special 
occasions the image is laden with its jewels, and these are both magnifLcent 
and costly. A massive crown adorns his brow, an ample breastplate, with 
heavy armlets and bracelets, further embellish his pemon, and all these arc 
richly wrought in gold, thickly set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds and pearls ; 
and rich ropes of pearls around his neck are enough, of themselves, to mate the 
feminine mind envious. It ia all kept in a strong room on the hill. Time 
is not sufficient to go the round of the hundreds of shrines which crowd in 
clusters around the great temple ; and as a new temple is to receive its image, 
let us hasten away to watch the installation and consecration ceremonies. 

We learn that the astrologers have fixed upon twenty minutes past nine 
as the auspicious moment, and, already, the preliminary services have begun. 
Before the temple is a strong bamboo scaffolding, under which are suspended 
many bright coloured cloths. A great crowd of sightseers has assembled, the 
musicians have taken their places, and a general bustle of preparation 
is going on. All those who are to take part in the ceremonies have bathed 
and put on the proper garments. Amongst them is a fair good-looking youth, 
who is the son of the donor of the temple, and who is now to make the 
requisite offerings. They all ascend to the platform on the top of the scaffold, 
and, arranging themselves so as to face, successively, the different points of the 
compass, the boy, who occupies the centre of the group, throws forth the offer¬ 
ings to the regents of those quarters, while the rest, with chants, invoke them 
in order (Plate CV). This over, they descend and make other offerings to the 
Lord of evil spirits, by appeasing whom they purchase for the temple immunity 
from their baleful influence. During this time, minor offerings are being made 
within the temple, where the image is temporarily placed upon a low stand 
before the shrine door with a little canopy of pearls above its head. When 
it is raised to its j>ennaueut seat within the shrine, the gilt finial is dropped 
into the top of the spire above the temple, but not until then. Men now take 
up their positions for the final ceremony, and, around the top of the spire, on 
a light scaffold, a group has collected. 
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There is now a pause; the auspicious luoment is being anxiously waited 
for. Standing behind the top of the spire, mth the gilt hnial in hia 
hands, which is hegirdled with rose garknds, stands the chief or builder* 

Bound his loins is a crimson aUh doth, gathered in at the waist and faJling 
in graceful folds; over his right dioulder ia thrown a bright yellow silk scarf, 
while over his left hangs, in thick folds, a deep scarlet shawl with gold embroidered 
fringe, the gift of the donor of the temple. His turban is an ample one of 
red muslin loosely rolled» His rich brown complexion is further enhanced, and 
brought into tone with his attire, by the red glow thro^vn upon it by the filtTa- 
tion of the sunk's rays through the rolls of the large red flag, which an attendant 
is holding beside him- Around him are his assistants^ As the group stands 
there against the clear blue sky, “the contrast of the pure white spire and dome 
beneath it, dazzling in the bright sunlight, sets o3 to the utmost the brilliant 
glow of crimson and gold above them. It is a perfect picture, and, being com¬ 
posed of the most gorgeous colouring, it all blends into a harmonious mass of 
exquisite richness. 

The auspicious moment has arrived; the signal is immediately given, and, 
amidst a great din of tomtoming and squealing of pipes, the image is raised 
to its place upon the high seat, and the finjals are dropped into position simul¬ 
taneously. Everyone now presses forward and crowds into the temple to salute 
the newly installed image; presents are exchanged between the donor of the 
temple and his relatives and those who took part in the ceremonies, aod, while 
the first day^'s worship of the image is commencing, we must leave; and, coistiDg 
back regretful looks upon the hundreds of other shrines that we have no time 
to visit, we are once more trundled down to the world we are so much better 
acquainted with- The “ bigh-places ** of the gods shall see us no more- 



GIRNAR. 


G IKNAEj Giriaagara, or Ujjayantadri, tlie “ mountain king Raivata,” stands 
outj in its rugged grandeur, the most conspieiioua feature in the south 
of Ivnthiawad. Unlike iSatnmjaya Hill, with its softer outlines, it 
rises in beetling cliffs upon all sides, up which the only path is very precipitous 
in places and often difficult. From time immemorial this hoaiy old giant amongst 
hills has attracted the pious Hindu and Jain alike, both sects hai’ing their 
holy places planted npon its lofty ledges and its almost inaccessible summit. 
It is now better kno'ivn for its famous group of Jaina temples, though it 
would be difficult to say whether the Jain or the Brahman was there first. 
As IJishabdeva reigns supreme upon Satrunjaya, Neminatha here holds chief 
place among the Jaina inetarchs; but, above all, perched upon the topmost peak, 
sits the sinister goddess Amba Aiata, whose little shrine, firmly planted 
npon the rocks, is for ever buffeted by the four winds of heaven. At different 
points upon the hill, as well as at its base, there are numerous Hindu shrines 
and firfAas; and pilgrims, Jaina or Hindu, are apt to get mixed & bit in their 
peregrinations among them. An account of the hill and its shrines has already 
been written by Dr. Burgess in his Report wi the Antiquities of EaiMdtcad and 
Kachh, to which the reader is referred for further information, The Jaina 
temples are of much the same class as those upon Satnmjaya, and there is 
nothing of special interest among them from an architectural or arcLseologicai 
point of view. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


K ANTELA, some eight miles along the coast from Porbaudar, has a few 
small shrines which are but of httle interest in thetnselves. In the 
Kevati attached to the temple of jLakshmi-Narayaija, is an 

inscription recording repairs to the tank carried out hj Arjmia, chief minister 
to Samanta Siriiia, in Sam, 1320 (A.D. 1264). Although the temple is called 
the Lahahmi-Narayana temple it has now a iinga established withiu it. 

MADHAVPUE. The only remaining part of the old temple of MSdha^'a- 
raj is a dome in which is a cifcnlar ceiUng with an ornamental represen¬ 
tation of Krishna slaying the great serpent Kaliya, reproduced on Plate XCII, 
A similar ceiling occurs in the temple of Narayana at Manod> in North Gujarat, 
but, in this case, it is the four-armed Vkhnn, bimself, seated upon Seaha, A 
new temple, which was built in Sam. l&TS, was afterwards extended and rebuilt 
in Sam. 1396, A festival, to which many people go, is held here in commemora¬ 
tion of the marriage of Xtishna with Rukhmini, which took place here. 

SRTNAGAR. This is the site of an early capital of the Jethwas, now of Por- 
bandar, before they moved to Ghumli. It is not far from Kantcla, and within 
a short distance of Porbandar. There is here an old temple, still in use, dedicated 
to Siva, but tradition says it was once a SOiya temple, 

KOBINARA, about twenty-five miles to the east by south of Somanatha- 
Pattan, possesses a very interesting inscribed slab containing two pra^mtis in 
praise of the court poet NSniika, standing in a corner of the of the 

temple of Kotesvara. It has already been noticed in connection with the temple 
of Somanatha at Somanatlia-Pattan.^ 
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GLOSSARY. 

ZDINATHA^ the first of the tw^euty-foui Tirthanhara&^ or gre^t t&achore of the Jama. 

AD IS V ABA, another name for Adiaatha. 

ALLAH AKBAB ” God is great ”| a Muhainmsclaii battle oxy^ 

AMALSABA, the fiat mclon^aped member under the tataia^ or finiot^ of a temple epiie, 
A MBA BHAVAI^T^ a name of Durgi or Parv'atL 
AMBAjl, the same as Amba Bhavani. 

ASHTADIKPALAS, the eight goardiajaa, or regents of the points of the compass. 

A SVATHARA or horse-moulding in the basement of a temple, 

A VAT Aba, an ineamation. 


BALABAMAj name of the elder brother of Kridioa. 

BAKDj an embankment, or dsm^ 

BHAIRAVA, a terrific fonn of 
BHAITAIA, Mars. 

BHCTA, a spirit, a gh^HSt, generally ati evil one- 
BlLEgVABA, a name of the god iSiva. 

BODHlSATTVA, a Buddha in a former existence^ 

BKABAfA, the creator, and the first deity of the triad of gmls with Siva ATtd Viahon- 
BRTH.4SPATL Jupiter i also the name of the preceptor of th^ gods. 

BtTDHAj Merruj^^ 


CHAIT\ A, name applied to the arched-roof caves of the Buddhists, the front of which ia deco* 
rated with a horae-shoe^alniped arch* 

CHAJIUKpI, one of the fierce forme of the goddess PsTvati- 
CHAITOIKA, a mme of Parvatl or Durgi, 

CHANDEA, the Moon* 

CHAUMUKHAp four Jaka izoogea, genemUy carved in one blocks placed back to back, with 
their four faces looking towards the four cardinal points. 

CHHjVTRI, a pavilion, usually upon four pillars; an umbrella. 

CHOLl, a wouian*B jacket. 


DAGOBA, an imitation of the solid dome erected over the relics of Buddha or a Buddhist priest. 
DAKDI, a Hindu mendicaut sect* 

D ABGAH^ a ^fuhammadan mausoleum. 

DAbA AVATABA, ten mcamations* u&ually applied to the ten principal ones of Vishnu, 
DEVA^AGARI, the form of script in which Sanskrit is usually written. 

DEV Ij a goddess; a title applied to a queen, princess, or lady of fank, 

DIGAMB.4BA, one of the sects of the Jams, whose images are nude; also applied to Siva* 
DIKPAliASj the regents, or guardians, of the regions deimted by the points of the eompaas. 
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GLOSSARY. 


GAJATHAKA, tKe ckphflRt-inotJditig m the basement of t«nplc8. 

GAN A. tie attendante npon Si™. 

GANAPATI, an eleplifliit-lieaded son of Si vs, and leader of his Gan a. 

GAKESA, the same as Gajjapati. 

GANG A, the Ganges, personified na a goddess, 

GABASPATI, the moulding in the laBcment of a temple hearing a hand of grotesque faces or 
k&timukhaa, 

GARUPA, son of KaSyapa by his irife Vinata; the «oAa»ia or vehicle of Vishnu. 

GHAT, a range of mountainfl; a pass in the range; a flight of stops. 

GOPIS, female i-owherds, repeeially those mith whom Krishpa daUied, 

GOSAVI, a Hindu leligioua mendicant. 

GtJDHA-MAlspAPA, the dosed-in hall of a temple. 


J.4GIDAB, a landomier. 

JYOTIR-LINGA, name appHed to each of the twelve most sacred in India. 


KIT.A BHAIRAVA, the same as Bhuirava, 

KALA^A, the water*pot-shaped finial of a temple spire, 

KALJKA MATA, a name of Purga or Parvat!, 

EANGi’BAS, merlons on the battlement ing of a waJh 
KETT, the descending node (astronomical term). 

KlRTlJIUEHA, a grotesque face or mask, probably that of the herfllniic lion, UTod a9 a deco¬ 
rative ornament. 

KONA. Saturn. 

KOB, a meafline of length, generally two miles. 

KOTHA, an arsenal. 

KOTWAL, a head police ofiBcer, 

KPISH^A, an incamatioa of Vishiju. 

KBOB, 10,000,000. 

KE'NpA, a Tceervoir, a tank. 

KUI^RA, the god of wealth and guardian of the north. 


IAKHA. 100.000. 

LAKSHhll, the wife of Vishnu; the Venus of Hindu mythology, 
TiAKPIJM, an incarnation of Siva, represented nude, and holding a club. 
LINGA, the genital organ of Siva, worshipped in the form of a p/iailws. 


MAH APE VA, the great god, a Bauae of Siva, 

MAHAKALI, the same ns Kilika Mata. 

MAE ABA, a conventional beast in Hindu omair ntj probably the rhinooezoa. 
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MiLAt ^ rosary^ 

MA]ST>APA, a hail 
MANGALA^ Mfim , 

ALASJU)^ a Mu^aBunaiJaii plaee of wojshipj a ma^tie* 

MITA, mothar^ gf lieralty applied to Paivati m her var.'aua ^oims. 

a niche in the hack waU of a mofque, fonnidB wh ch wordiippeiB tura when at ptayer. 
ArnrBAR^ the pulpit id a mo^uei 
MINaK, the minar&fc of a mosque. 
ilULKGIRI^ collection of revemio. 

ilULUD KHAXA* a acTCcned-off portion of a mo€quc for womoD^a use. 


NAGA, a aerpeut. 

KaBAYANA^ a name of Vkhnm 
I^AVAGRAHA, the nioe phmets. 

NhiAUXATHAp the twenty'-first of the Jains. 

KtLAKAXTHAj a oame of Siva, 


PALlYij a memorJal stone. 

PAJSCHATATANA, & group of five temples, where a principal one ia suiroimded by four aab- 
eidiaiy oneta. 

PAEA^URAMA, one of the avaturaa of Vkhnu. 

PAESVAJJATHA, tbe twenty-third litthaniara of the Joins. 

PARVATI, the wife of 6iva, 

PJSlCHAS. ghosts. 

PRADAKSHIffA, o drouniombalatoty po^eoge otound o ahrine. 

PRASARA, a ehrine. 

PRASaSTI, o poem, a record, 

PUJARl, a temple priest or senHtor. 

PURAVA, 7,000,000, 


RAHU, the aeeending node (aetrononiical term), 

RAJIiYAIjrA, tbe oelebrated epic by Valmiki, in. seven kS^«s or books, 
RAKDALA, the wife of &0f}’O'Xara}’apa. 

RAA'AA, a Muhatnniadeit mausoleum or htu'ial place, 

RA'\% the Sun, 

REE, the vertical curve of a temple spite. 

I^ISHAB DEVA, the some as Admatha. 

RUhAELXl, the wdfe of Eri'T'hna, 


S.^HA->L4^^APA, the open hell of a temple. 
S.^HAVl, a wxmiaa of a religioua order among the Jains. 
SADHU, a member of a religious order fimong the Jams 
SA6ARA, an ocean . 
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GLOSSARY. 


SALaT, 00 . ajiciitect or buJldor. 

SA3rE:AlA, oounterpMt. 

SatuML 

SAXYASI, a Hindu religioiis meudicatit, 

V wven goddessoa. 

ATI, tho godd«a of leading, and fie wife of Braliinfi. 

oAKI, a wonmi’s tobe, 

SAVITRJ, fiometimes aaid to be the wifo of Brahma. 

SE3HA, tho ohiof of the aatpent race. 

^m ^ M a coaih. 

fclhJiARA, the spire or towci of a temple. 

tnt Jions* 

SITALA MATA, th^ goddess of amall-pox 

soju 1 j“r “"«•• 

^SADDIIA, funeral rites, 

STCPA, the mound erected over funa/ij relics 
fiCKBA, Veaua. 

SOBI, a, the Sun-god, 

SCRYA-XARAYANA, a name of Viehna 

SVWaotIL”'''?"' '•nn.d bya ^ feat am,. 

SVETAMBAKA, white-robed ; a sect of the Jams. 


TANpAVAp the great dance of Siva. 

TiHTHA* & place of pdgriiiaeige 

c::tr»'^ «■« « in .b, 

™S:“ S aad i. aae. 

toe, an onciosed group of temples. 


’HM.4XA, the dwarf incamafion of Viahou. 
VARAHA, the boar incarnation of Vishoa. 

TAVj a 


VISH]^, tie second deitj 


m the triad of gods, with Brahma and ^jva. 


V t -rt - personified a 

YATf, a reiigiOBa order among the Jains. 

the Same as Sfilunka, 
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WEST GATE OF SOMANATHA-PATTAN 
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SOUTH SIDE OF THE TE/*1FLE OF SO^ANATHA AT SOP\AHATHA-FATTAN. 
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PLATE [ll 



THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OP THE TEMPLE OF SOMA NAT HA AT SOMAN ATM A“PATTAN. 



































PLATE IV 
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TK& SOUTH-WEST CORNEK OP THE TE/^PLE OP SOA\ANATHA AT SO/^ANATHA-PATTAN 
























PLATE V 



THE nAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE OE SOMANATHA AT SOM A N ATH APATTAN. 
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PLATE VIS 



SCULPTURED STONES NEAR THE TE^FLE OF SOMANATHA AT SOAIANATHA PATTAN. 



small TEMPLE BEHIND THE TEA\PLE OF SOMANATHA AT SOMAN ATHA-PATTAN. 
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f PLAN OF THE TEMFLR OF SOF\ANATHA. AT SO/nANATMA^PATTAN 

































































PLATE IX 
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PLATE X 



SC^Eor to 


JpO Fin. 


PLAN OF THe JAAI /^ASJtD. AT SO/*\AN ATH A-PATTAN 





























































































N THE MASJID AT SOA\AHATMA-PATTAN. 













































































































PLATE Xtl 



the temple of surya at somanatha-pattaw 











































PLATE XHI 
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PLAN OP TEAFLE OF SURYA AT SOFIANATHA-pATTAH WTfH PILLAR AND WALL /^OULDtNO, 





























































































































































































































PLATE XIV 



SHRINE DOOR OF THE TE/^PLE OF SURYA, AT SOif^ANATHA"FAT7AN 

















































































PLATE XV 



PLAN AND SECTION OP OLD JAINA Ttf\FLt, AT SO^^ANATH A-PATTAN, 






































































































PLATE XVf 
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PLAM AND section OP A CEILING *N THE OLD JAlNA TE^nPLE. AT SDnANATMA-PAlTAN, 
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PLATE Xvn 





PH El ^AIFURI mSJID AT SO^AHATH A PATTA N 












PLATE XVIII a. 



CEILING IN THE /*\AIFIJHI A\ASJID AT SO/*^ AN ATM A-PATTAN 
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/*\AIPURI WASdlD CEILiNG. AT SOMAH ATM A-PA FTA N 
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PLATE XX 



SCULPTURED ARCHITRAVE IN 


ROCR-CUT STEP WELL NEAR SOA\ANATMA-PATTAN. 
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PLATE XJ<I 



ARCHITRAVE IN A WELL NEAR THE JAIPUR! ,nASJIP. AT SO/^A N ATH A-PATTA N. 



















































PLATE XXII 



Tht bMALKA TIRTHA HEAR 50f\AIS AT HA-RATTAN- 

















PLATE XXI tl 



l/AAGE OF GOVARDHANA FROM HAR5ATA AATA'S 
TEAVFLE, AT VlRAVAL, 
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PLATE XXIV 



NAVALAKHA TEAVPLE PRO/A ThE SOUTH. OHUrALI. 
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PLATE XXV 



K<W. CORNER OF NAVALAKMA TEMPLE. GliUMLl 
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PLATE XJtVl 



Tl 

NAVALAKHA TEnPLE AT GMUnL(, PART OP TME SCULPTURE OK THE WEST PACE. 


























plate XXVll 



OLU rer^FLE at cxOP, fko/a i me north west. 






























PLATE XXVIIt 



OLD lE/^PLE AT nOP* FROM THE EAST. 
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PLATE XXIX 



THE TE/^rLE; CF VAMAHA AT KADVAI^, PRO^ THE SOUTH-EAST. 























plate XXX 



THE TE/*\ELE OF VARAHA AT HADVAR. FRO/^ THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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PLATE XXXI 



THE TE/^fLE OF VAKAHA AT KADVAK^ FROr\ THE NOKI H-EAST 






















PLATE XXX!I 



SHRINE DOORWAY OF THE TEMPLE OF VARAHA AT KADVAR 
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FLAN AND SPCTtON Ot" THl: TEnFLfc OF VARAN *. AT RAPVAR. 
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PLA-E XXXIV 
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PLATE XXXV 



SCULPTURES PKOn THE Tt^PLE OP VAfiAMA, AT KADVAK, 




































































PLATE XXXVI 



(ME TEMPLE OF 0ILESVARA FRO/*l TME SOUTH-EAST, 






























PLATE XXXVII 



THE TE^TLE OF Btl.ESVARA FftO/^ THE NORTH-WEST. 




















PLATE Xi<XVU! 



S^^ALL SHRINE BESIDE THE TEf^FLE OF BILE5VARA 













































fLAH AMD ELEVATION OP TE-nPLE OP tJfLESWARA 
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PLATE :tL 





TME le^FLE OF SUKVA AT SUTRAFADA. iOUTFt SIDE. 




































PLATE XLI 



THE TEArLE OE .')UKYA AT 3UTRAFADA, FKOA THE NORTH-WEST. 

























PLATE XLII 
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plan, section and DOOR-FRAnES OP THE TE/nPLE OP SURVA AT SUTRAPADA. 
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PLATI XLttI 



AN OLD StIRlSE AT V1SAVADA, 



























PLATE XUV 
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PLAN. eteVATION AND SECTION OF OLD TEP^PLE, AT VISAVADA. 

















































































PLATK XLV 



Pl.AN, PILLAR AND ELEVATION OE WALL OE OLD I E/APLE AT VlSAVADA. 


















































































































































































PL^TE XLVI 



THE TEnPLE OP SURYA AT THAN, PHOn THE SOUTH-WEST 
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PLATE XLVl 



OLD SHRINE BESIDE THE TE^'\PLE OF SURVA AT THAN. FRO^ THE NORTH-EAST. 

























PLATE XLVlIt 




OLD SHRIHE BESIDE THE TEMPLE OF SURYA AT THAN. FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 



SMALL JAINA SHRINE AT THAN 
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PI.AN AND OUTER OOOR-PRAnE OP THE SURVA TE/^PLE, AT THAN, 
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PIRATE LI 



THE TEMPLE OF TRINETRA AT TARNETKA. NEAR THAN. 


























plate lii 



/^UNi bava's te/^ple. near than. 




























PLATE LIM 



TRIj^URTI fnAGE UPON nUNI BAVA'S TEAFLe 
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PLATE LV 





THE TEnPLE or RANm DEVI AT WADhWAN. PROn THE NORTH-EAST 




























PLATE LVI 



THE TE/*^PLE OF DEV( AT VADMWAN, EKO/^ THE SOUTH-WEST 
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PLATE LVIJ 




SrULPTUHE IN THE A\ADHAVA VAV AT WADHWAN. 
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PLATE LVni 



PLAH AND SECTION OF TME /AAOHAVA VAV. AT WADHWAN. 



































































































































































PLATE HX 
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